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The college student no longer has patience to tread the 
paths his fathers trod. He is in quest of the royal road. 
He wants to speak and write with dash and brilliancy 
on a vocabulary of a few hundred words. Yet it is read- 
ing that gives a man his vocabulary and reflection that 
teaches him how to use it. Without reading and reflec- 
tion no one ever learned to write with virility, and in all 
human probability no one ever will. Thought is the 
only road to effective self-expression; there are no short 
cuts known to man. If there was any way of giving a 
boy a good education without a lot of drudgery, both 
for himself and for his teacher, the world would have 
found it out long ago. — Editorial in the Boston Herald. 
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PREFACE: TO TEACHERS 


Writing Turoucu Reapine is a small book of meth- 
ods and exercises in different kinds of rewriting or re- 
telling another person’s thought. I have compiled it in 
order to provide an inexpensive manual of carefully se- 
lected passages suitable for “‘first practice,” trusting that 
teachers, having once tried the plan, and having trained 
their students to use it, will continue in it, assigning 
specimens of their own selection. 

The convictions that led to the preparation of the book 


- are as follows: — 


1. That not more than one third — at most, one half — 
of a student’s writing should be original. 

2. That the rest of his practice should present to him 
definite, even intensive, problems in expression, in which 
his incentive 1s emulation, and his product 1s of such a 
sort that not only his teacher, but he himself, can form 
some fair estimate of his success. 

8. That such definite problems are supplied by the 
various forms of reproduction, the advantages which these 
offer being: — 

A. To the student: — 

(a) That he knows exactly what he is doing, and 
has two standards with which to compare his prod- 
uct — the original, and the versions of his class- 
mates. 

(b) That he can write in the classroom, under the 
eye of his instructor, and subject (while he 1s writing) 
to the instructor’s suggestion and criticism. 

(c) That he discovers that learning to write may 
be an artistic discipline, conducted not only in ac- 
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cordance with theory, but by practice in the presence 
of a model, method and theory rising out of practice. 

(d) That he is compelled to pay attention to the 
two essential units of style — the word and the sen- 
tence; and to these, not — as too often in rhetorical 
study — because they appear to be wmportant on 
their own account, but because, to express the thought 
of the original, they must be “right.” He must ex- 
tend his vocabulary, refine his diction, and labor 
over his sentences. 

(e) That, since good writing ts largely an affair of 
feeling, — of the ear, — he unconsciously trains his 
perception of sentence-pattern and sentence-rhythm. 

(f) That the rewriting of carefully selected pas- 
sages of prose and poetry wmprints upon his mind 
worthy ideas which, merely read, would soon be 
forgotten. 

B. To the teacher: — 

(a) That he is freed from a large part of his 
theme-reading. 

(b) That he is released from the necessity of a 
great deal of theoretical talk about writing. 

(c) That such talk as ts legitimate is suggested by 
definite problems of practice, common to the entire 
class. 

(d) That he can watch the student in the act of 
writing ideas which they have in common, so that 
his relation to the learner is that of an art-teacher to 
an art-student. 

(e) That he can intimately relate the practice of 
writing to the study of literature. 


Professor Marsh pointed out many years ago that the 
value of written translation as a discipline in English 
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expression lies in the constant compulsion it exercises 
upon the student of improving and extending his expres- 
stonal fund and ability. A man who always writes as he 
thinks, he says in effect, easily falls into set and monot- 
onous forms of wording, phrasing, and thinking. No 
matter what he has to say, he says it in the same general 
mode. There 1s no compulsion upon him to extend or 
diversify either his vocabulary or his phraseology; and 
not only his English, but his thinking, suffers. 

Professor Marsh’s remark seems to me to apply tell- 
ingly to most of our students who have for years written 
compositions or themes. They have achieved fluency, 
but not discrimination, vigor, or brevity. So long as they 
write passable English, they feel no compulsion to im- 
prove it; and compulsion ts hardly supplied by a study of 
rhetorical rules and principles, or the rhetorical analysis 
and discussion of literature. 

The old-fashioned exercises in reproduction certainly 
do supply the needed compulsion, for they permit no 
approximations, no vague thinking, no loose diction. 
For a student old enough to take them for what they are 
worth, to realize that they are means and not ends, and to 
use them with sense and discretion, they seem to me to 
supply some of the discipline which our present methods 
of teaching do not. They will, of course, be made strictly 
supplementary or ancillary to other kinds of writing. 
Perhaps the best corrective to whatever faults they may 
have would be offered by oral English, news-writing, let- 
ters, and narration. They form a natural introduction 
to the study of exposition, and a valuable and convenient 
accompaniment to the study of literature, whether rn 
“thought” courses or “survey”’ courses. 

My interest in such exercises began years ago, when I 
was teaching in a summer school. In work so congested 
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and necessarily rapid, they had the practical value of 
definiteness, permitting rapid reading by the teacher and 
reducing the need of discussion and instruction. Edu- 
cationally, they seemed well adapted to the requirements 
of the somewhat heterogeneous group composing such a 
class, a group that needed, more than anything else, dis- 
cipline and drill in clearness, vigor, and conciseness. 
Moreover, they had the obvious advantage over all other 
kinds of exercises that the earnest student could use them 
subsequently for his self-cultivation. There are many 
earnest students in our summer-school and extension 
courses who would continue in their solitary study the 
work of the classroom tf they knew how to do so. The idea 
that the student dislikes such writing is mistaken. His 
attitude toward tt will take color from the attitude of the 
instructor. At any rate, he likes it quite as much as theme- 
writing; and is grateful for its definiteness. At least, he 
knows clearly what he is doing. 

Just a word on how the book is to be used. Since all 
the chapters really deal with the same subject, — the retell- 
ing of another person’s thought, — there 1s no mysterious 
significance in their order. The teacher using the book 
wil begin with any chapter or part of a chapter that suiis 
his purposes. Naturally, I had to adopt some order, and 
it seemed safest to begin with translation, as the most gen- 
erally used device; proceed to paraphrasing, as really a 
special form of translaiton; continue with condensation, 
because the emphasis which it-demands upon the thought 
and upon brevity is a natural corrective of the emphasis 
upon words of the preceding exercises; and end with forms 
of umitation and emulation as perhaps the most difficult 
of the devices I advocate. Each of the selections has been 
chosen for a particular reason, — its ideas, its interest, its 
availability for the purpose intended, — and yet many of 
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~ them-can be used for two or more assignments. To use a 
passage, say, as material for the application of “ Frank- 
lin’s method” does not in the least preclude its use some 
days or weeks later for condensation or imitation. 

In general, such writing is more vital if it is suggested 
by the student’s regular reading. There are many advan- 
tages, however, in having a variety of “first-practice” 
specimens in the same book with the “suggestions for 
procedure,” especially when both specimens and pro- 
cedure have been suggested by experience. 


For permission to reprint certain passages in copy- 
right prose and verse the author would make the follow- 
- ing acknowledgments: those from the Poetical Works of 
Holmes, Whittier, and Longfellow, are used by permis- 
sion of and by special arrangement with Houghton 
Mifflin Company, the authorized publishers of these 
works; from “Five American Contributions to Civiliza- 
tion,” by Charles W. Eliot, by permission of the Century 
Company; from “Life and Lnterature,” by Lafcadio 
Hearn (copyright, 1917, by Dodd, Mead and Company), 
by permission of the publishers; from “‘ Alice-for-Short,” 
by William DeMorgan, by permission of Henry Holt 
and Company; and from “ News-Writing,” by M. L. 
Spencer, by permission of D. C. Heath and Company; 
“A Ballade of Blue China,” by permission of Long- 
mans, Green and Company; “Indian Fanaticism,”’ by 
permission of the author. 
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INTRODUCTION 
I. READING AND WRITING 


WHILE we undoubtedly derive ideas from other 
sources than books, and while ideas from such other 
sources as conversation, observation, and experience 
are in general more valuable, or at least more vital, 
than those from books, it is still true that, especially 
when we are young, we get the greater part of our 
fund of ideas, notions, and opinions from reading. 
This is what Bacon meant when he said that “reading 
maketh a full man.” 

But Bacon said also that “writing maketh an exact 
man”’; and it is clear that the particular sort of writing 
he had in mind was writing based on reading. He 
elsewhere says that “writing impresses what we read 
on the mind, and fixes it deeper.”’ Without taking 
time, then, to examine at length the reciprocity of 
reading and writing, we can safely admit that each 
may greatly help the other. Their mutual aid is the 
subject of this book. 


II. “WRITING THROUGH READING” 


The phrase “writing through reading” is more con- 
densed than clear. I chose it as suggesting in general 
the processes of translation, paraphrasing, condensing, 
expanding, and imitating, by means of which a 
thought or series of thoughts may be reproduced in 
writing. ‘These processes are not concerned with the 
origination of ideas, but with a new version of ideas 
derived from reading; and in each of them the problem 
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is equivalency of expression. The test of equivalency 
is that the thought remains intact, however much the 
expression may change. The thought of the original is 
the prime concern of the writer, and the excellence of 
his writing is gauged by the degree to which it is suc- 
cessful in expressing, in another form, the thought he 
has derived from reading. For the student whose prac- 
tice in writing has been chiefly original composition 
(essays and themes) and rhetorical exercises, there is 
great value in reproducing what he reads. Doing so 
can, of course, never take the place of original compo- 
sition. It is an artificial exercise or drill, lacking in 
spontaneity. And yet it has such definite values that 
for a while, at least, almost any student can profitably 
spend, say, two thirds of his writing time upon it. 


Ill. THE FORMS OF REPRODUCTION 


Briefly, the forms of reproduction to be considered 
in this book are: (1) Translating; (2) paraphrasing; 
(3) condensing; (4) imitating prose; and (5) imitating 
verse. These processes I shall later discuss at length. 
For the present, I wish to make clear to you what 
benefits you may look for from their use. In general, 
such practice will benefit, not only your writing, but 
your reading; and so I shall consider the benefits under 
those two heads. 

Reading. As discipline in close, thoughtful, and 
discriminative reading, nothing can be more valuable 
than having to record in some form the thoughts read. 
Getting at the thought in reading requires concen- 
trated attention; such attention, in fact, as few people 
have ever learned to exercise. For reading of this sort 
is not merely an affair of intelligence: it is quite as 
much an affair of will-power. And this is why many 
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wise men have advocated reading with pen in hand. 
The process of writing, as Goethe said, keeps the 
a thoughts from staggering about. Even the manual 
operation of writing serves to bolster a flagging atten- 
, tion; and, if the writing has as its object the reproduc- 
a tion of the thoughts read, the reader cannot, as he 
otherwise might, be content with a vague or general 
apprehension of the passage he is reading. There ‘s a 
compulsion upon him to understand every word, and 
the relation of each word to every other, and the con- 
tribution of each and all to the complete train of 
Zz thought. This is hard work, — Walt Whitman called 
2 reading “a man’s job,” — but it is work that offers a 
-great recompense. Fortunately, too, it is work that 
rapidly becomes easier with experience. 

Writing. Reproducing thought which you read has 
several definite advantages over original composition. 
In the first place, the problem of writing is greatly sim- 
plified if, instead of having to think about a subject, 
find out what you know or believe about it, and then 
express vour ideas, you have only to centre your atten- 
tion upon the accuracy, clearness, and conciseness 
with which you retell the thought of another. 

Reproduction has a second advantage over original 
writing in that it permits you very definitely to gauge 
your success; and this for two reasons: the passage 
reproduced serves as a standard with which you can 
always compare your version; and the work of your 
classmates, dealing with identical material, affords you 
a second standard even more valuable. Original writ- 
ing fails as discipline simply because the standards 
by which it is judged are not your standards in any 
true sense, but your teacher’s; and your teacher’s 
standards can never be for you anything but vague. 

2 
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To illustrate: if you and your classmates are required 
to write on an assigned subject, however definite, a 
comparison of your essays can be little more than a 
comparison of ideas and general treatment; but if you 
are all required to expand an essay of Bacon’s to double 
its length, you can compare your versions line by line, 
even phrase by phrase. Moreover, the original remains 
unchanged, to be used at will for reference or appeal. 

Reproduction has a third advantage in that 7 tazes 
your vocabulary as original writing is little likely to do. 
The connection between thought and language is so 
intimate that our ideas are limited, at least roughly, to 
the words we possess. If our vocabulary is small, 
many of our ideas must remain vague (a small vocab- 
ulary is almost of necessity a vague vocabulary), and, 
if they reach expression at all, the expression must be 
approximate rather than exact. If we are unusually 
conscientious and use dictionaries habitually, we can 
correct our want of words; but usually we do not do so. 
Reproduction, however, permits no approximations; 
it is tyrannical in its exactions. If we have not the 
words to express another’s thought, we must find 
them, either by ransacking our store, or by searching 
them out in reference-books. 

Finally, reproduction affords a more practical method 
of acquiring versatility in framing sentences than does 
original writing, especially if the writer is inexperienced. 
This is particularly true of paraphrasing, condensing, 
and some forms of imitation. Since the competent 
handling of the sentence is the chief mark of maturity 
in a style, I must take time to say a little more on this 
subject. 

If your sentences are elementary in form, — short, 
simple, disjointed, or loose-jointed, —and faulty in 
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rhythm, it is exceedingly hard for your instructor 
to tell you how to improve them. He can describe 
them adversely, and direct you to handbooks of 
rhetoric, or he can give you advice. The advice, how- 
ever sound in the abstract, is always dangerous as 
applied to practice, as he well knows. If he tells you 
to use longer sentences or complex sentences, for 
example, he may merely cause you to change from one 
fault to a worse one; and all the rules of the rhetoric 
books may do little better. The sound and natural 
way to master the art of framing sentences is to read 
the sentences of an author who knows how to make 
them, and to read them over and over, preferably 

~aloud, in their place and context, until their lengths, 
phrasing, and rhythms have been, so to speak, learned 
by heart. If to this practice you add the other of 
trying to make a series of your own, using different 
‘thoughts, but following the exact model of those you 
have read, one of yours for each of the others, you will 
learn more about the art of framing sentences in an 
hour than anybody or any book can tell you in many 
hours. But you must do this, not with parrot-like 
slavishness, but with alert intelligence, observing how 
each sentence owes its form solely to the thought, its 
parts and their relations. 

I have not exhausted the values of such exercises. 
There is at least one more, — their power of generating 
a sense of form and structure, — but I shall defer dis- 
cussion of that. To summarize what I have said: from 
exercises in reproduction, sensibly conducted, you 
may hope for increased power of attention in your 
reading, and, in your writing, for more intelligent 
gauging of your progress, a more rapid increase in your 
vocabulary, and a quicker mastery of the sentence. 
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Since the word and the sentence are the primary units 
of composition, such exercises would quite justify 
their use if they led only to these benefits. Beyond 
these, however, they are particularly valuable in help- 
ing you to detect and follow the “stream of thought” 
in a passage, and to record this in your own writing. 
Good writing is so largely a matter of habit and feeling, 
that any method of establishing habit and generating 
taste is profitable, even though it is laborious. 


PRELIMINARY ASSIGNMENTS 


I. In order to help your instructor to form an es- 
timate of your experience and your needs, write a 
clear narrative of your past work in English. Use the 
subjoined outline as a guide, condense as much as is 
consistent with clearness, write as well as you can, 
and avoid humor and sentiment. Give facts, not im- 
pressions. 


A. Schooling. 

(a) What schools have you attended, and for how long? 

(b) What was your instruction in English grammar, 
rhetoric, composition, and literature? 

(c) Do you enjoy writing? If so, do you write outside 
the classroom as a hobby? 

(d) What special deficiencies do you detect in your past 
study of English? 

(ec) What foreign languages have you studied, and for 
how long? Was your study of foreign languages chiefly 
through oral or written translation into English, or com- 
position in the foreign language, or conversation, or 
reading? 

B. Reading. 

(a) What kind of reading do you like best — fiction, 
magazines, newspapers, history, travels, science? 

(b) How much do you read? 

(c) Has your reading outside the classroom borne any 
relation to your reading in class? 
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II. Write an essay, of about 2,000 words, without 
previous discussion or investigation, on one of the 
following topics, or any other your instructor may 
assign :— 


(a) Novel (or Magazine, or Newspaper) Reading. 

(b) The Church (or The Library, or The School) and the 
Community. 

(c) Why Study History es Physics, or French)? 

(d) Department Stores. 

(e) Why I wish to be a Doctor (Business-man, Engineer, 
etc.). 

(f) Self-Reliance. 


III. Using the above essay, or, better, both of the 
_above essays, as a specimen, make an _ elaborate 
analysis of your style, limiting your study to your 
words and sentences. Include the following matters, 
making careful lists where these are indicated. Report 
the results to your instructor. 


A. Vocabulary. 

(a) How many different words have you used? 

(b) Count your long words and short words (a word of 
nine or more letters may be accounted long). 

(c) Examine your nouns: — 

1. How many are abstract? how many concrete? 

2. How many are general? how many specific? 

3. How many are vague? (Quiller-Couch lists the 
following as “foggy”: case, instance, character, 
nature, condition, persuasion, degree, quality, sec- 
tion; and all nouns in -ation and -ism. These are of 
course, mostly abstract or general.) 

(4) Examine your adjectives — 

1. How many more have you than nouns? 

2. How many may be accounted overworked words, 
and how many, on the other hand, were so carefully 
chosen that they may be called “significant epi- 
thets”? (You wili probably have to consult your 
instructor about this.) 
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B. Sentences. 
(a) Make a list of the number of words in each sentence. 
1. How many sentences are more than twenty words 
long? 
(b) Classify your sentences as simple, compound, and 
complex. 
(c) Classify them as loose and periodic. 
(Having done this carefully, discuss your results with your 
instructor. He will suggest to you a piece of prose with which 
to compare your own.) 


IV. Make a similar analysis of the prose passage 
last mentioned, and compare your results with the 
results of your last exercise. Submit a report to 
your instructor. 

Norsr. — These Preliminary Assignments will help you and your 
teacher to determine the kind of practice you most need. The 


more clearly you recognize your deficiencies, the more rapid your 
progress will be. 


CHAPTER I 


TRANSCRIBING, AND WRITING FROM 
DICTATION 


Ir is unfortunate that the study of composition in 
school and college often leads the student to exaggerate 
the difficulty of learning to write. So extensive and 
elaborate an apparatus, he naturally concludes, sug- 
gests a mysterious and recondite subject; not perceiv- 
ing that, strictly speaking, writing is not a subject at 
all, but an art. We learn a subject; we master an art. 

Any art, it is true, presents three sides or stages — 
theory, method, and practice; and a competent artist 
is likely to be well versed in all three. Logically, the 
mastery of an art might seem to progress from theory 
through method to practice; but, actually, during his 
apprenticeship an artist is much more likely to begin 
with practice, learn method during practice, and gen- 
eralize theoretically, — supposing he ever does so at 
all, — as a late step in the process of learning. Writ- 
ing, considered as an art, consists of practice guided, 
soon or late, by method and theory; considered as a 
subject, it consists of theory and method — in other 
words, of grammar, rhetoric, logic, and criticism. 

The systematization of an art, such as composition, 
in courses, leads to a search for subject-matter, some- 
thing to be studied, discussed, and learned. Hence 
arises a body of theoretical material which is essen- 
tially scientific or critical,— rhetorical theory and 
method, literary analysis, “types of literature,” 
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“forms of discourse,” and so on, — all of which is valu- 
able, and which is, of course, intended to aid and guide 
practice. The trouble is that in the aggregate it pre- 
sents a mass of knowledge and an apparatus so formid- 
able that the student is deluded into thinking that it is 
more important than it really is. He certainly never 
realizes that he could learn to write very well indeed with- 
out knowing any of 2. 

Transcribing. — Let me give an illustration. Sup- 
pose you should form a project, and should follow it 
faithfully for a year: every day to read aloud a differ- 
ent passage of first-rate prose (of 100 to 200 words), 
slowly and carefully, five or six times, with due regard 
to the meaning, emphasis, and rhythm; and then 
slowly and thoughtfully to write it out verbatim, 
observing its structure, and the relations of part to 
part, and looking up all strange words in the diction- 
ary; and every week to learn by heart a passage of 
first-rate prose or poetry — say twenty lines of either. 
Such a project consists as nearly as possible solely of 
practice. Can there be any doubt, however, that at 
the end of the year you would greatly have increased 
your vocabulary and trained your perception of sen- 
tence-structure, pattern, and rhythm? Or that you 
would have stocked your mind with a large number of 
valuable facts, opinions, and ideas? Or that you would 
have cultivated your power to read closely and dis- 
criminatively, to perceive the relations of thought to 
thought, to follow a train of thought, to get unerringly 
at the central thought of a passage? Or, finally, that 
you would have learned much about method, and per- 
haps even about theory, of expression? 

Such a course of practice seems so elementary, so 
almost ridiculously simple, that few students — or 
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adults, for that matter — have ever even thought of it. 
And yet, faithfully and alertly performed, it is full of 
virtue. As discipline, it is in at least one respect supe- 
rior to an equal amount of original writing. Good writ- 
ing is almost as much a matter of feeling as of defin'te 
intention. It is partly an affair of the ear, and the 
ear can best be trained through oral reading, copying, 
and memorizing. The patterns, measures, cadences, 
rhythms, of prose — that is, of thought — cannot be 
taught: they must be caught. Once caught, our think- 
ing in some mysterious way adjusts itself to them, 
expresses itself most clearly, vigorously, or beautifully 
by means of them. They are most easily caught and 
most deeply registered on the mind by reading, espe- 
cially reading reinforced by the sound of the voice and 
the tracery of the pen. 

If I were called upon, then, to suggest to a busy man 
or woman one way of improving his writing, I should 
advise as follows: copy every day, as I have suggested 
above, with preliminary oral reading, a passage of 
good contemporary prose, using the dictionary faith- 
fully, and keeping always in mind the fact that you 
are not merely copying words but are transcribing 
thoughts. Further than this, so far as your time per- 
mits, memorize short passages of the very finest prose 
and poetry, and vary your practice with translating, 
paraphrasing, and condensing. Have faith in the great 
natural principle of unconscious imitation, believing 
that what you learn in your practice will eventually 
affect profoundly your original writing. 

Dictation. — There are other simple exercises in 
which nowadays we show too little confidence. There 
is great value, for example, in taking down passages 
from dictation. Doing so trains the memory, improves 
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spelling and punctuation, and teaches the fine art of 
listening. One form of transcribing from dictation is 
particularly beneficial as mental discipline. The pro- 
cedure is: have a short passage read to you two or more 
times (according to its difficulty), slowly and express- 
ively, and then try to write it out in full. Do no writ- 
ing until after the reading is ended; supply in your 
own words whatever you have been unable to retain; 
and be careful to give the full sense of the original. 
Correcting. — Since nothing is said elsewhere in this 
book about “correctness” in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, and rhetoric, I wish to add one more practical 
suggestion. Probably every elementary error that you 
still make has been corrected on your papers by your 
various teachers a dozen, perhaps a hundred, times. 
You still make it because you have never taken the 
trouble to memorize the correct form; and your teach- 
ers do not make it because they at some time did learn 
the correct form, possibly while they were correcting 
papers like yours. The old saying that “the real way 
to learn is to teach”’ intimates that you are too gener- 
ous in letting your instructors have all the admirable 
practice that lies in correcting, and suggests that you 
might profit a great deal by doing some of the correct- 
ing yourself. And so my suggestion is this: let your 
class be divided into groups of five students each, and 
let each group correct the five papers of another group; 
the members of each group working in collaboration, 
and appealing to the instructor when they are in 
doubt. The exchange of papers by groups is better for 
several reasons than exchange by individuals — five 
heads are likely to contain more information than one, 
five people can argue, each learns from the others, and 
so on. Such a plan, seriously and honestly prosecuted, 
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offers one of the very best ways of learning correct- 
ness. In fact, I know of only one better, and that is to 
teach the class yourself. If you still have trouble with 
phrases and clauses, the complex sentence, unity, 
coherence, and emphasis, prepare a five- or ten-minute 
demonstration and present it orally to the class with 
blackboard illustrations. The probability is great 
that you will learn the subject at last, and will never 
forget either it or your experience. 

I cannot for obvious reasons give any exercises based 
on the suggestions contained in this chapter. For 
practice in verbatim copying and writing from dicta- 
tion, the following books contain plenty of material 
of the best kind: — 

Craik’s “English Prose,”’ especially volumes 4 and 5. 

Manly’s “English Prose.” 

Carpenter’s “American Prose.” 

“The Atlantic Classics,” First and Second Series. 

“Atlantic Narratives,” First and Second Series. 

“Essays and Essay-Writing”’ (Atlantic Texts). 


CHAPTER II 
TRANSLATION 


Ir is unnecessary to remind you that carefully writ- 
ten translation from another language is about the 
best of all ways of learning to write English. There 
are some practical difficulties in the way of its use in a 
course in composition; but often they are not serious. 
It ought to be used much more than it 1s. As a means 
of self-cultivation, I know nothing to compare with it. 

There are really only three rules for translation: — 

1. A translation should give a complete transcript 
of the thought of the original; 

2. Should show in style and manner of writing the 
same general character as the original; 

3. And should have all the ease of an English com- 
position. 

I have taken these rules from an old book,! but 
they have been generally accepted. Commenting on 
Rule 2, the author says that the dangers are that “‘we 
shall exchange the grave for the formal; the elevated 
for bombast; the lively for the petulant; the simple for 
the childish.” And under Rule 3, he says that Eng- 
lish idioms must be sought equivalent to the foreign 
idioms. ‘Nothing so conduces to both the ease and 
spirit of composition, as a happy use of idiomatic 
phrases.” If, however, no equivalent is discoverable, 

1 An Essay on the Principles of Translation, by Alexander Fraser 


Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, in “Everyman’s Library.” It is inter- 
estingly written and full of valuable examples and illustrations. 
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the translator must give the sense in “plain and easy 
English.” 

The entire procedure in good translating is suggested 
in these rules and notes, but some more detailed advice 
may be helpful. 

The original that we have to translate may be either 
of two kinds: that in which the thought or information 
it contains is alone of value; and that of which the 
form or tone is important as well as the thought. Of 
the two, the first is, of course, much the easier to trans- 
late; to it the first and third rules apply. The second 
kind introduces quite different and much more intri- 
cate problems, as suggested by the second rule. 

Simple translation for the sake of the thought or 
information requires merely that we (1) write precisely 
what the author meant, and (2) write good English. 
But translation that seeks to preserve the beauty of 
the original as well as its thought is one of the most 
difficult of literary tasks, and appears to be often im- 
possible, even to genius. The student can hope only 
to treat the original with dignity and reverence, and 
to preserve some echo of its beauty. 

In the actual process of translating we may follow 
one of two methods. We can translate literally, and 
then try to make good English of our version; or we 
can translate at once into good English, and then 
revise our version in order to make it as close as possi- 
ble to the thought of the original. “The first method 
leads almost always to disaster.” The second is the 
only sound one. In more detail, it shows the follow- 
ing three steps: ‘‘We must (1) master completely the 
thought of the original; then (2) set ourselves to writ- 


1 The classic discussion of translation of the second and higher 
type is Matthew Arnold’s essay, “On Translating Homer.” 
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ing it down in the English language and in the English 
way; and then (3) revise our version with a view to 
bringing it into close conformity with the thought of 
the original.”! It is interesting to note, in passing, 
that these three steps are precisely the ones that Dar- 
win says he followed in writing his scientific treatises. 
As technique, they are good for original composition, 
and probably represent the procedure of most careful 
writers, substituting, of course, the interrogation of 
one’s own mind for the mastery of the foreign original. 

In discussing the higher sort of translation, that 
which aims to preserve ‘“‘in style and manner the same 
general character as the original,” Tytler qualifies his 
second rule by pointing out that languages differ 
greatly in nature or genius, and that preserving their 
character does not mean preserving their linguistic 
peculiarities. For example, Latin, and in a less degree 
French, admit of a brevity which cannot always be 
successfully imitated in English; Latin, Greek, and 
German admit of inversions which are not native to 
English; and Latin admits of ellipsis to a greater extent 
than English. And there are other matters, such as the 
shortness of French paragraphs and the longness of 
German sentences, which will occur to you; but these 
need not detain us. 

Preserving the general character means preserving 
the tone; and to do this is not hard if we are translat- 
ing prose into prose. In translating poetry into prose, 
whether preserving the tone is hard or not depends 
simply upon the quality of the poetry. If the original 
verse is pitched in a low key or in a literal style, like 
most didactic or descriptive verse, we may fairly re- 


' Fletcher and Carpenter: Introduction to Theme-Writing (chap 
ter 11). Allyn & Bacon, 1893. 
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produce its effect, even in prose; and we can hope to 
preserve at least an echo of the majestic march of epic 
or the nervous speech of drama. The fact is, however, 
that “it is impossible to do complete justice to any 
species of poetical composition in a prose translation; 
in other words, that none but a poet can translate a 
poet.” It is worth remembering, nevertheless, that 
few literary exercises will help us more than érying to 
reproduce the tone, however subtle this may be. Time 
spent in refining the diction of your version, in testing 
various phrasings, in reading (preferably aloud) what 
you have written, in order to improve the rhythm, will 
teach you a great deal about composition. 

Finally, the translation of very idicmatic writers, 
attempting to find corresponding idioms in English, 
and aiming at colloquial ease and naturalness, is excel- 
lent practice. Here, unless your vocabulary is unusu- 
ally vigorous, you will have to use English reference 
books rather methodically — Roget’s “Thesaurus” is 
the best for the purpose. Tytler gives the following 
examples of translation of idioms by different but cor- 
responding idiomatic phrases. From Montaigne: 
qwil sy donnoit du bon temps — “that he lived there 
merry as the day was long”’; st j’eusse eté chef de part 
— “had I ruled the roast”’; m’étre rongé les ongles, — 
*cudgeled my brains’’; and from Terence: credo man- 
ibus pedibusque obnixé omnia facturum— “I know he’ll 
be at it tooth and nail.” Other phrases from Plau- 
tus, Aristophanes, etc., he translates, “You have hit 
the nail on the head’’; “‘ That ’s no bread and butter 
of mine”’; “It’s neck or nothing with him”; and 
“Will that make the pot boil?” 

I give below some short specimens of translation, 
chosen, not for their excellence, but for their interest 
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to a student. They are to be used for discussion and 
criticism. I have purposely selected examples of di- 
verse sorts and diverse quality. 


I. El nuevo guarda era un hombre, que, sin ser mal pare- 
cido, repelia. Su tez tostada, sus espesas patillas, su adusta 
y altanera mirada, le daban, al decir de los trabajadores, 
sombra en la cara: sus modales bruscos y sus pocas palabras 
alejaron de él todas las simpatias. A poco se esparcié una 
voz por el lugar, — una de esas voces que parecen formarse 
en las nubes, y que llegan 4 la tierra como aerdélitos consis- 
tentes y compactos, — de que aquel hombre, que parecido 
al huracdn habia venido sin saberse de dénde, ni 4 dénde iba, 
andaba 4 salto de mata, prestado y forastero en todas partes, 
para burlar 4 la justicia que le buscaba con objeto de echarle 
mano. 

Varmen noté con sobresalto que cuando venia el guarda 
al castillo 4 Jas horas de las comidas, tenia fija tenazmente 
sobre ella su atencién. Era Varmen lo que suelen ser las que 
se clasifican de arrimadas 4 la iglesia, opuesta & que se ocu- 
pasen de ella. Su vestir era con extremo aseado y primoroso, 
pero rigurosamente sencillo; la ropa que Ilevaba era basta, 
pero limpia; cuidadosamente remendada, pero sin adorno 
alguno: su cabello estaba siempre alisado y recogido; pero 
nunca adornaban flores su cabeza.— FrernAn CaBaLLEro: 
Obrar Bien . . . que Dios es Dios. 


A STUDENT’S TRANSLATION 


The new guard was a man who, although not of evil ap- 
pearance, was repelling. His sunburnt face, his thick beard, 
his sullen and haughty glance gave to his face, to quote the 
workmen, a “shadow”; his curt manners and few words 
alienated from him all sympathy. Gradually a rumor spread 
through the place, — one of those rumors which appear to 
have been formed in the clouds and which arrive on earth 
solid and compact, like aerolites, — that this man, who had 
come like a hurricane, no one knowing whence, nor whither 
he was going, a wandering stranger in all places, was dodging 


about, mocking justice which was seeking to lay hands on 
him. 
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Varmen noticed with alarm that when the guard came to 
the fort at meal-times, he persistently centred his attention 
upon her. Varmen, being one of those whom it is customary 
to classify as pious, was opposed to having men pay atten- 
tions to her. Her apparel was extremely tidy and neat, but 
severely simple: the dress that she wore was coarse, but clean; 
carefully mended but without any trimming: her hair was 
always smoothly drawn back; but flowers never adorned her 
head. 


II. Tu ne quaesieris (scire nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoe, nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. Ut melius, quidquid erit, pati! 
Seu pluris hiemes, seu tribuit Juppiter ultimam. 


Quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare 

Tyrrhenum. Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 

Spem longam reseces. Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 

Aetas: carpe diem quam minimum credula postero. 
Horace: I, x1, 


TRANSLATION BY SIR THOMAS HAWKINS (1625) 


Strive not, Leuconoé, to know what end 

The gods above to me or thee will send; 

Nor with astrologers consult at all, 

That thou mayst better know what can befall; 
Whether thou liv’st more winters, or thy last _ 

Be this, which Tyrrhen waves ’gainst rocks do cast. 
Be wise! drink free, and in so short a space 

Do not protracted hopes of life embrace; 

Whilst we are talking, envious time doth slide: 
This day’s thine own; the next may be denied. 


TRANSLATION BY LORD LYTTON (1850) 


Nay, Leuconoé, seek not to fathom what death unto me — unto 


thee 
(Lore forbidden) the gods may assign; nor the schemes of the Chal- 


dee consult. 
How much better it is to learn patience, and that which shall be to 


endure! 
Whether Jove may vouchsafe our existence more winters, or this be 


the last, 
3 
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Which now breaks Tuscan ocean in spray on the time-eaten rocks 
that oppose, ; ; 

Be thou wise, strain thy wine, and cut down lengthened hope to the 
brief span of life. 

While we talk, grudging Time will be gone, and a part of ourselves 
be no more. 

Seize to-day — for the morrow it is in which thy belief should be 
least. 


III. Ici git, Etranger, la verte sauterelle 
Que durant deux saisons nourrit la jeune Hellé, 
Et dont l’aile vibrant sous le pied dentelé, 
Bruissait dans le pin, le cytise, ou l’airelle. 


Elle s’est tué, hélas! la lyre naturelle, 

La muse des guérets, des sillons et du blé; 

De peur que son léger sommeil ne soit troublé, 
Ah, passe vite, ami, ne pése point sur elle! 


C’est 4. Blanche, au milieu d’une touffe de thym, 
Sa pierre funéraire est fraitchement posée. 
Que d’hommes n’ont pas eu ce supréme destin! 


Des larmes d’un enfant Ja tombe est arrosée, 
Et l’ Aurore pieuse y fait chaque matin 
Une libation de gouttes de rosée. | 
Herepia: HE’ pigramme funéraire. 


“HASTY TRANSLATION”? BY LAFCADIO HEARN 


Stranger, here reposes the green grasshopper that the young girl 
Hellé cared for during two seasons, — the grasshopper whose wings, 
vibrating under the strokes of its serrated feet, used to resound in 
the pine, the trefoil, and the whortle-berry. 

She is silent now, alas! that natural lyre, muse of the unsown 
fields, of the furrows, and of the wheat. Lest her light sleep should 
be disturbed, ah! pass quickly, friend! do not be heavy upon her. 

It is there. All white, in the midst of a tuft of thyme her funeral 
monument is placed, in cool shadow; how many men have not been 
able to have this supremely happy end! 

By the tears of a child the insect’s tomb is watered; and the pious 
goddess of dawn each morning there makes a libation of drops of 
dew. — Life and Literature, p. 271. 


IV. Gia m’avean trasportato i lenti passi 
dentro alla selva antica tanto, ch’io 
non potea rivedere ond’ io m’entrassi; 
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~ ed ecco il pid andar mi tolse un rio, 

che in ver sinistra con sue picciole onde 
piegava l’erba che in sua riva uscio. 

Tutte l’acque che son di qua pid monde 
parrieno avere in sé mistura alcuna, 
verso di quella che nulla nasconde; 

avvegna che si mova bruna bruna 
sotto l’ombra perpetua, che mai 
raggiar non lascia sole ivi, né luna. 

Dante: ‘“‘Purgatorio,” canto xxvm, Il. 22-33. 


PROSE TRANSLATION BY THOMAS OKEY 


Already my slow steps had carried me on so far within the ancient 
wood, that I could not see whence I had entered; and lo, a stream 
took from me further passage, which, toward the left with its little 
waves, bent the grass which sprang forth from its bank. All the 
waters which here are purest, would seem to have some mixture in 
them, compared with that, which hideth nought; albeit full darkly 
it flows beneath the everlasting shade, which never lets sun, nor 
moon, beam there. 


VERSE TRANSLATION BY LONGFELLOW 


Already my slow steps had led me on 

Into the ancient wood so far, that I 

Could see no more the place where I had entered. 
And lo! my further course cut off a river, 

Which, toward the left hand, with its little waves, 

Bent down the grass, that on its margin sprang. 
All waters that on earth most limpid are, 

Would seem to have within themselves some mixture, 

Compared with that, which nothing doth conceal, 
Although it moves on with a brown, brown current, 

Under the shade perpetual, that never 

Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon. 


(Notice that the verse translation is even more 
literal than the prose.) 


Ve Und hurre hurre, hop hop hop! 
Ging’s fort in sausendem Galopp, 
Dass Ross und Reiter schnoben, 
Und Kies und Funken stoben. 


Wie flogen rechts, wie flogen links 
Gebirge, Baum’ und Hecken! 
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Wie flogen links, und rechts, und links 
Die Dorfer, Stiidt’ und Flecken! — 
**Graut Liebchen auch? — Der Mond scheint hell! 
Hurra! die Toten reiten schnell! 
Graut Liebchen auch vor Toten?” — 
“Ach! Lass sie ruhn, die Toten!’’ — 


“Sieh da! sieh da! Am Hochgericht 
Tanzt’ um des Rades Spindel?” 

“Halb sichtbarlich, bei Mondenlicht, 
Ein lustiges Gesindel.”” — 

“Sasa! Gesindel, hier! Komm hier! 
Gesindel, komm und folge mir! 
Tanz’ uns den Hochzeitreigen, 
Wann wir zu Bette steigen!” 


Und das Gesindel husch husch husch! 
Kam hinten nachgeprasselt, 
Wie Wirbelwind am Haselbusch 
Durch diirre Blatter rasselt. 
Und weiter, weiter, hop, hop, hop! 
Ging’s fort in sausendem Galopp, 
Dass Ross und Reiter schnoben, 
Und Kies und Funken stoben. 
Burcer: Lenore, stanzas 23-27. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TRANSLATION 


Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode, 
Splash! splash! along the sea; 

The scourge is wight, the spur is bright, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 


Fled past on right and left how fast 
Each forest, grove, and bower; 
On right and left fled past how fast 

Each city, town, and tower. 


“Dost fear, dost fear? The moon shines clear, 
Dost fear to ride with me? — 
Hurrah! hurrah! The dead can ride!” 
“O William, let them be!’? — 


“See there, see there! What yonder swings 
And creaks ‘mid whistling rain?” 
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5 “Gibbet and steel, th’ accursed wheel; 
A murd’rer in his chain. — 


“Hollo! thou felon, follow here: 
To bridal bed we ride; 
And thou shalt prance a fetter dance 
Before me and my bride.” 


And hurry! hurry! clash, clash, clash! 
The wasted form descends; 

And fleet as wind through hazel bush 
The wild career attends. 


Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode, 
Splash! splash! along the sea; 
The scourge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 
Witi1amM AND HELEN, stanzas XLVII-LII. 


GENERAL NOTE ON TRANSLATION 


It is exceedingly hard to choose specimens for trans- 
lation, which shall not be either too easy or too diffi- 
cult. In making my choice, I have thought it best to 
err on the side of difficulty. I give these selections for 
the sake of the convenience of the teacher and student. 
Among them, I trust, every student will find at least 
one which he can translate, even though he may have 
to use the dictionary. From them, he can learn the 
principles of good written translation, and may con- 
vince himself that such writing, done with sufficient 
care, can greatly help his English. 


1 William Taylor of Norwich has, as a refrain: — 
Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode, 
Splash! splash! along the sea; 
“Hurrah! hurrah! The dead can ride! 
Dost fear to ride with me?” 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


I. Pour tout homme qui fixe un regard séricux sur les trois 
sortes de spectateurs dont nous venons de parler, il est évi- 
dent qu’elles ont toutes les trois raison. Les femmes ont 
raison de vouloir étre émues, les penseurs ont raison de vou- 
loir étre enseignés, la foule n’a pas tort de vouloir étre 
amusée. De cette évidence se déduit la loi du drame. En 
effet, au dela de cette barriére de feu qu’on appelle la rampe 
de théAtre, et qui sépare le monde réel du monde idéal, créer 
et faire vivre, dans les conditions combinées de l’art et de la 
nature, des caractéres, c’est-a-dire, et nous le répétons, des 
hommes; dans ces hommes, dans ces caractéres, jeter des 
passions qui développent ceux-ci et modifient ceux-la; et 
enfin, du choc de ces caractéres et de ces passions avec les 
grandes lois providentielles, faire sortir la vie humaine, 
c’est-a-dire des événements grands, petits, douloureux, 
comiques, terribles, qui contiennent pour le coeur ce plaisir 
qu’on appelle l’intérét, et pour l’esprit cette legon qu’on ap- 
pelle la morale; tel est le but du drame. On le voit, le drame 
tient de la tragédie par la peinture des passions, et de la 
comédie par la peinture des caractéres. Le drame est la 
troisiéme grande forme de ]’art, comprenant, enserrant, et 
fécondant les deux premiéres. Corneille et Moliére exister- 
aient indépendamment l’un de l’autre, si Shakespeare n’était 
entre eux, donnant 4 Corneille la main gauche, 4 Moliére 
la main droite. De cette facon, les deux électricités opposées 
de la comédie et de la tragédie se rencontrent, et l’étincelle 
qui en jaillit, c’est la drame. — Vicror Huco. Ruy Blas 
(Préface de l’auteur.) 


II. Le grand homme vaincu peut perdre en un instant 
Sa gloire, son empire, et son tréne éclatant, 
Et sa couronne qu’on renie, 
Tout, jusqu’a ce prestige A sa grandeur mélé 
Qui faisait voir son front dans un ciel étoilé; 
Il garde toujours son génie! 


Ainsi, quand la bataille enveloppe un drapeau, 

Tout ce qui n’est qu’azur, écarlate, oripeau, 
Frange d’or, tunique de soie, 

Tombe sous la mitraille en un moment haché, 

Et, lambeau par lambeau, s’en va comme arraché 
Par le bec d’un oiseau de proie; 


xe ta 
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_ Et qu’importe? A travers les cris, les pas, les voix, 
Et la mélée en feu qui sur tous a la fois 
Fait tourner son horrible meule, 
Au plus haut de la hampe, orgueil des bataillons, 
Ou pendait cette pourpre envolée en haillons, 
L’aigle de bronze reste seule! 
Hueco: Les Chants du crépuscule. 


III. Die Lebensgeschichte des Immanuel Kant ist schwer 
zu beshcreiben. Denn er hatte weder Leben noch Geschichte. 
Er lebte ein mechanisch gerordnetes, fast abstraktes Hage- 
stolzenleben in einem stillen abgelegenen Gisschen zu Kon- 
igsberg, einer alten Stadt an der norddstlichen Grenze 
Deutschlands. Ich glaube nicht, dass die grosse Uhr der 
dortigen Kathedrale leidenschaftloser und regelmissiger ihr 
dusseres Tagewerk vollbrachte, wie ihr Landsmann Imman- 
uel Kant. Aufstehn, Kaffetrinken, Schreiben, Kollegien- 
lesen, Essen, Spazierengehn, Alles hatte seine bestimmte 
Zeit, und dic Nachbaren wussten ganz genau, dass die 
Glocke halb vier sei, wenn Immanuel Kant in seinem grauen 
Leibrock, das spanische Réhrchen in der Hand, aus seiner 
Hausthiire trat, und nach der kleinen Lindenallee wandelte, 
die man seinetwegen noch jetzt den Philosophengang nennt. 
Achtmal spazierte er dort auf und ab, in jeder Jahreszeit, 
und wenn das Wetter triibe war oder die grauen Wolken 
einen Regen verkiindigten, sah man seinen Diener, den alten 
Lampe, ingstlich besorgt hinter ihm drein wandeln mit 
einem langen Regenschirm unter dem Arm, wie ein Bild der 
Vorsehung. 

Sonderbarer Kontrast zwischen dem dusseren Leben des 
Mannes und seinen zerstérenden, weltzermalmenden Ge- 
danken! Wahrlich, hitten die Biirger von Kénigsberg die 
ganze Bedeutung dieses Gedankens geabnt, sie wiirden vor 
jenem Manne eine weit grauenhaftere Scheu empfunden 
haben als vor einem Scharfrichter, der nur Menschen hin- 
richtet — aber die guten Leute sahen in ihm nichts Anderes 
als einen Professor der Philosophie, und wenn er zur be- 
stimmten Stunde vorbeiwandelte, griissten sie freundlich, 
und richteten etwa nach ihm ihre Taschenuhr. — HEINE: 
Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland. 
I owe this quotation to Fletcher and Carpenter, Introduction 
to Theme-writing. Allyn & Bacon (1893). 
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IV. O gliicklich, wer noch hoffen kann 
Aus diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen! 
Was man nicht weiss das eben brauchte man, 
Und was man weiss kann man nicht brauchen. 
Doch lass uns dieser Stunde schénes Gut 
Durch solchen Triibsinn nicht verkiimmern! 
Betrachte wie in Abendsonne-Gluth 
Die griinumgebnen Hiitten schimmern. 
Sie riickt und weicht, der Tag ist iiberlebt, 
Dort eilt sie hin und fordert neues Leben. 
O dass kein Fliigel mich vom Boden hebt, 
Thr nach und immer nach zu streben! 
Ich sah’ im ewigen Abendstrahl 
Die stille Welt zu meinen Fiissen, 
Entziindet alle Hohn, beruhigt jedes Thal, 
Den Silberbach in goldne Stréme fliessen. 
Nicht hemmte dann den gittergleichen Lauf 
Der wilde Berg mit allen seinem Schluchten; 
Schon thut das Meer sich mit erwiarmten Buchten 
Vor den erstaunten Augen auf. 
Doch scheint die Géttin endlich wegzusinken; 
Allein der neue Trieb erwacht, 
Ich eile fort ihr ew ges Licht zu trinken, 
Vor mir den Tag und hinter mir die Nacht, 
Den Himmel iiber mir und unter mir die Wellen. 
Ein schéner Traum, indessen sie entweicht. 
Ach! zu des Geistes Fliigeln wird so leicht 
Kein kirperlicher Fliigeln sich gesellen. 
Doch ist es jedem eingeboren, 
Dass scin Gefiih] hinauf und vorwarts dringt, 
Wenn iiber uns in blauen Raum verloren, 
Ihr schmetternd Lied die Lerche singt; 
Wenn iiber schroffen Fichtenhéhen 
Der Adler ausgebreitet schwebt, 
Und tiber Flachen, tiber Seen, 
Der Kranich nach der Heimath strebt. 

GortTHE: Faust, part 1, “Vor dem Thor.” 


V. Sed quoniam res humanae fragiles caducaeque sunt, 
semper aliqui anquirendi sunt quos diligamus et a quibus 
diligamur: caritate enim benevolentiaque sublata omnis est 
e vita sublata jucunditas. Mihi quidem Scipio, quamquam 
est subito ereptus, vivit tamen semperque vivet; virtutem 
enim amavi illius viri quae exstincta non est. Nec mihi soli 
versatur ante oculos, qui illam semper in manibus habui, sed 
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etiam _posteris erit clara et insignis. Nemo unquam animo 
aut spe majora suscipiet qui sibi non illius memoriam atque 
imaginem proponendam putet. Equidem ex omnibus rebus 
quas mihi aut fortuna aut natura tribuit, nihil habeo quod 
cum amicitia Scipionis possim comparare. In hac mihi de re 
publica consensus, in hac rerum privatarum consilium, in 
eadem requies plena oblectationis fuit. Nunquam illum ne 
minima quidem re offendi quod quidem senserim; nihil audivi 
ex eo ipse quod nollem. Una domus erat, idem victus isque 
communis; neque militia solum sed etiam peregrinationes 
rusticationesque communes. Nam quid ego de studiis dicam 
cognoscendi semper aliquid atque discendi, in quibus remoti 
ab oculis populi omne otiosum tempus contrivimus? Quarum 
rerum recordatio et memoria si una cum illo occidisset, desi- 
derium conjunctissimi atque amantissimi viri ferre nullo 
modo possem. Sed nec ila exstincta sunt alunturque potius 
et augentur cogitatione et memoria; et si illis plane orbatus 
essem, magnum tamen afferret mihi aetas ipsa solatium, diu- 
tius enim jam in hoc desiderio esse non possum: omnia autem 
brevia tolerabilia esse debent etiam si magna sunt. Haec 
habui de amicitia quae dicerem. Vos autem hortor ut ita 
virtutem locetis, sine qua amicitia esse non potest, ut ea 
excepta nihil amicitia praestabilius putetis. — Cicrro: De 
Amicitia, chap. XXVII. 


VI. Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem, 
Trojanas ut opes et lamentabile regnum 
eruerint Danai; quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
et quorum pars magna fui. Quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulixi 
temperet a lacrimis? et jam nox umida caelo 
praecipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 
sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros 
et breviter Trojae supremum audire laborem, 
quamquam animus meminisse horret, luctuque refugit, 
incipiam. 

Fracti bello fatisque repulsi 
ductores Danaum, tot jam labentibus annis, 
instar montis equum divina Palladis arte 
aedificant, sectaque intexunt abiete costas: 
votum pro reditu simulant; ea fama vagatur. 
huc delecta virum sortiti corpora furtim 
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includunt caeco lateri, penitusque cavernas 
ingentis uterumque armato milite complent. 
Vireiww: Aneid, book 11, Il. 3-20. 


VII. Duré esta escena casi tres horas; y juzgando los 
ladrones que ya no podia tardar en venir el dia, partieron 
todos 4 Mansilla. Manifesté gran deseo de acompajarlos, y 
me quise levantar para que lo creyesen; pero no lo permiti- 
eron. No, no, Gil Blas, me dijo Rolando, quédate aqui, hijo 
mio, porque te podria repetir el célico: otra vez vendras con 
nosotros, que por hoy no estds en estado de hacerlo. Mos- 
tréme muy sentido de no ser de la partida, y lo fingi con tanta 
naturalidad, que ninguno tuvo la menor sospecha de lo que 
yo meditaba. Luego que partieron, lo que yo deseaba tanto 
que se me hacfan siglos los instantes, entré en cuentas con- 
migo, y me dije 4 mi mismo: Ea, Gil Blas, ahora si que 
necesitas gran 4nimo. Armate de valor para acabar con lo 
que tan felizmente has comenzado. Domingo no esté en 
situacién de oponerse 4 tu gloriosa empresa, ni Leonarda 
puede impedir su ejecucién. Si no te aprovechas de esta 
oportunidad para escaparte, quiz4 no encontraras jamas otra 
tan favorable. Estas reflexiones me infundieron aliento y 
confianza. Levantéme al punto de la cama: vestime, tomé la 
espada y las pistolas, fuime derecho 4 la cocina; pero antes de 
entrar en ella, habiendo ofdo hablar 4 Leonarda, me detuve, 
y apliqué el oido para escuchar lo que hablaba. — Lz Sacer: 
Gil Blas, book‘1, ch. 9; translated into Spanish by Padre 
Isla. 


VIII. El ventero daba voces que le dejasen, porque ya les 
habia dicho como era loco, y que por loco se libraria, aunque 
los matase 4 todos. También Don Quijote las daba mayores, 
llamandolos de alevosos y traidores, y que el sefior del castillo 
era un follén y mal nacido caballero, pues de tal manera con- 
sentia que se tratasen los andantes caballeros, y que si él 
hubiera recebido la orden de caballeria, que él le diera 4 
entender su alevosia; pero de vosotros, soez y baja canalla, 
no hago caso alguno. Tirad, llegad, venid, y ofendedme en 
cuanto pudieredes; que vosotros veréis el pago que llevais de 
vuestra sandez y demasia. 

Decia esto con tanto brio y denuedo, que infundié un ter- 
rible temor en los que le acometian; y asi por esto, como por 
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las persuasiones del ventero, le dejaron de tirar, y él dejé 
retirar 4 los heridos, y torné 4 la vela de sus armas con la 
misma quietud y sosiego que primero. No le parecieron bien 
al ventero las burlas de su huésped, y determiné abreviar y 
darle la negra orden de caballeria luego, antes que otra des- 
gracia sucediese; y asi, lleg4ndose 4 él, se desculpé de la 
insolencia que aquella gente baja con él habia usado, sin que 
él supiese cosa alguna, pero que bien castigados quedaban de 
su atrevimiento. Dijole, como ya le habfa dicho, que en 
aquel castillo no habia capilla, y para lo que restaba de hacer 
tampoco era necesaria; que todo el toque de quedar armado 
caballero consistia en la pescozada y en el espaldarazo, segtin 
él tenia noticia del ceremonial de la orden, y que aquello en 
mitad de un campo se podia hacer; y que ya habia cumplido 
con lo que tocaba al velar de las armas, que con solas dos 
horas de vela se cumplia, cuanto mas que el habia estado 
mas de cuatro. — Cervantss: Don Quixote, pt. 1, chap. 3. 


CHAPTER III 


PARAPHRASING 


I. ITS VALUES 


In translating, it is often necessary to amplify the 
original, or otherwise to change it, in English, in order 
that it may be clear. Such free translation is often 
called paraphrasing. Fitzgerald’s famous version of 
Omar, for example, is sometimes termed a paraphrase, 
because he used the Persian poet’s verses very much as 
he pleased. It-is sometimes useful, too, to rewrite a 
passage of English in other words, the commonest 
reason for doing this being to make its meaning clear. 
This process is also called paraphrasing, especially 
when prose is rewritten as prose, or verse as verse. 
When verse is turned into prose, or prose into verse, 
the process is sometimes called metaphrasing. 

Few people who have not investigated the subject 
realize how commonly paraphrasing is used as a 
method of interpretation or exegesis. Teachers, 
preachers, critics, use it constantly, for it is the first 
step in interpretation; and, in an informal way, we all 
use it whenever, in our reading, we stop and say, 
“Now, what does this writer mean?” and then try to 
say over again in our own words what we have read. 

Obviously, then, the main value of paraphrasing is 
as an aid to comprehension; and for such a purpose 
it is legitimately used. To paraphrase that which is 
already intelligible is not only a waste of time, but is 
liable to lead the writer into vicious literary habits of 
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wordiness and insincerity. Much of the prejudice 
against the device had its source in the disgust aroused 
by paraphrases of the Bible,! such as once were popu- 
lar, and in the custom of setting young children to 
paraphrasing passages from the great poets. 

For those who are not children, paraphrasing has a 
real value, if only as a corrective to loose and facile 
reading. It is one thing to read and think we under- 
stand a passage of prose or poetry, and quite another 
to have to put down the meaning of the passage in 
clear literal language. To have to do the latter, even 
now and then, is certain to be enlightening. Nothing 
will make us realize more quickly that there is a wide 
difference between reading and reading. 

The values of paraphrasing enumerated in a recent 
textbook are: first and mainly, that it increases the 
student’s explaining power; and, second, that it de- 
velops an appreciation of the nice use of words and 
of skill in phrasing. The author emphatically declares 
that the making, for example, of a careful paraphrase 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet, “‘The world is too much with 
us,”’ will result in a greater command over language, 
and may lead to a surer appreciation of Wordsworth’s 
powers of expression.” 

Professor A. C. Bradley, in the Preface to his ‘‘Com- 
mentary on Tennyson’s In Memoriam” (which is 
simply an elaborate paraphrase of the poem), says: 
“Apart from defects, fine poetry, I think, is indefinite, 
in the sense that its language has a vague suggestive- 

1 Elaborate examples are Matthew Prior’s Solomon and George 
Sandys’s Job and Psalms, which the student may look up as literary 


curiosities. 
2 Cf. R.A. Jeliffe, A.M., A Handbook of Exposition, p.194. The 
Macmillan Co., 1914. On p. 222, there is a paraphrase of Shake- 


speare’s Sonnet XXX. 
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ness, on which its virtue largely depends and which 
disappears in a paraphrase. But this suggestiveness, 
or untranslatable ‘meaning,’’ attaches to a definite 
mental matter, namely, images and thoughts, the out- 
lines of which should be clear to us, however little 
we may be able to exhaust their significance. We read 
for the most part half-asleep, but a poet writes wide- 
awake. His thoughts are unlike logical statements, and 
his images may conflict, but they are there and all 
alive; and our business is to recreate them. We are 
much mistaken when we foist upon him the misty gen- 
eralities which his words may at first convey to us. 
There is no poetry in this indefiniteness, there is simply 
feebleness of imagination.” 


II. METHODS AND APPLICATIONS 


The procedure in paraphrasing is as follows: — 

1. Read the original over slowly again and again, 
until you are sure you know exactly what it means. 
Use the dictionary. 

2. Do not unwisely try to find a synonym for each 
adjective, noun, and verb; on the contrary, do not 
hesitate to repeat any word if its meaning is clear and 
simple. If, however, the obscurity is due to unusual 
words or to figures of speech, try to find common and 
literal equivalents for these. 

3. Recast the passage entirely, if need be, remem- 
bering that obscurity is as likely to reside in the phras- 
ing as in the wording. 

4. Try hard to retain the tone of the original. If 
that is elevated, for example, or dignified, or genial, or 
informal, try to make your version so, too. 

5. Give the central train of thought, but do not be 
too anxious over details. 


Bh tab 


ere ba? 
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6. Put in nothing that is not expressed or implied in 
the original, and leave out nothing. 

Remember that paraphrasing does not necessarily 
mean “changing from first-rate to second-rate Eng- 
lish.”” Unless your own English is as good as you can 
make it, your paraphrase is worthless. 

The proper use of paraphrase is to remove obscurity; 
and its practical value lies in the concentration it ne- 
cessitates of attention upon meaning. Obscurity in lit- 
erature is of two kinds, of thought and of expression. 
Many of the philosophers and mystics are obscure in 
thought, and we do not understand them because our 
thinking has not progressed as far as theirs, or because, 
since we are not philosophers or mystics, our ways of 
thinking are different from theirs. Some writers, on 
the other hand, are clear enough in thought, but are 
archaic or learned in language. These may have sim- 
ply to be translated. Still others, and of these the 
poets are representative, are obscure because they do 
not speak literally, but figuratively, using tropes, 
metaphors, similes, metonymy, and all the rest of the 
symbolic forms of expression. Some of them, of course, 
like Herbert, Crashaw, and Blake, are both symbolic 
and mystic, and the attempt to paraphrase or inter- 
pret them is a high type of guesswork. Finally, some 
authors are obscure because they preferred brevity or 
condensation and vigor of style to clearness. As an aid 
to the understanding of such authors, paraphrasing is 
not only legitimate, but necessary. 

. Summarily, we may say that obscurity is due to the 
fact that the author (a) lived a long while ago, or (6) 
is erudite, or (c) uses figurative language, or (d) writes 
a condensed and elliptical style. Of the first class are 
Chaucer and the authors of “Piers Ploughman” and 
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“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight” (not to mention 
Anglo-Saxon writers, who have to be simply trans- 
lated); of the second class, Milton, Carlyle, and 
Browning; of the third, most true poets, and the au- 
thors of the Psalms, Prophets, and Job, and many 
prose writers, like Sir Thomas Browne and Carlyle; 
and of the fourth, the Bible often; Bacon, Emerson, 
and Meredith, in prose; and Donne, Herbert, Blake, 
Browning, Emerson, and Meredith in poetry. 

Bacon advises us to read, “‘not to contradict and 
confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider.” 
Often enough, the first weighing and considering must 
have regard merely to what the author means; cer- 
tainly, the further step of weighing and considering 
his facts, opinions, theories, can never be successfully 
taken without the first. Of few authors is this truer 
than of Bacon himself, and with few is it more 
worth while. Some of his shortest essays are de- 
cidedly hard reading, and yet are so compact of 
thought on topics of universal interest, that one may 
spend one’s time very profitably paraphrasing them, 
even at great length. 

So used, paraphrasing fully justifies itself. When it 
is applied to the interpretation of figurative poetry and 
prose, however, it is not so easily defended, especially 
if the poetry or prose is beautiful. And yet every Eng- 
lish teacher has observed how difficult most students 
find certain sorts of poetry, and often of the finest — 
certain sonnets of Shakespeare and Rossetti, for exam- 
ple, many of the greatest odes, and many passages of 
the blank verse of Shakespeare, Milton, and Browning. 
Unfortunately, the student often thinks that he under- 
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stands what in reality means nothing definite to him, 
or means something quite other than what it meant to 
the author. This perplexity may be due, of course, to a 
misunderstanding of an important word or phrase, and, 
when that is so, can easily be dispelled; but often it is 
due to a lack of grasp of the thought as a whole, and 
is to be removed only by an elaborate interpretation. 
There is no better way for the student to test his under- 
standing of such a passage than by trying to write out 
in his own words what he thinks it means. 


II. ILLUSTRATIONS 


A passage requiring paraphrasing may range in 
length from a word or two to an entire book. A brief 
study of the notes on the text in the Variorum Shake- 
speare will make clear to the student the frequent 
necessity of expanding a substantive or an epithet or 
a phrase. The necessity may be due to changes in 
meaning or to condensation of style or to metaphor. 
For example, in Bacon’s “Of Superstition”’ occur the 
following: “‘natural piety,” “civil times,” “‘arguments 
are fitted to practice in a reversed order,” “as it fareth 
in ill purgings”’; and an edition before me paraphrases 
each in turn: “reverence and affection for parents and 
kindred,” “peaceable, orderly times,” “instead of prac- 
tice being based on reasoning, reasoning is used to 
defend practice which has no rational foundation,” 
“fas it happens in injudicious purgings.”’ A reader un- 
aided might easily misunderstand any or all of the 
original expressions. 

As an example of the value of retelling extremely 
condensed expression, Hearn’s paraphrase of a stanza 
from Meredith’s “‘ Earth and Man,” will serve: — 
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But that the senses still 

Usurp the station of their issue mind, 

He would have burst the chrysalis of the blind: 
As yet he will. 


Paraphrase. — The end to which the senses of man have been 
created is the making of Mind. If man were not blinded and de- 
ceived by his senses, he would know what Nature is, because the 
divine sight, perhaps the infinite vision, would be opened to him. 
But the time will come when he shall be able to know and to see. 

In the following, the paraphrast has not tried to give 
the complete sense, but only the literal, as he sees it. 
The passage, however, is difficult, and the true mean- 
ing of the last two stanzas has never been certainly 
determined. 


We ranging down this lower track, The gradual dimming of 
The path we came by, thorn and flower, memory here is a nec- 
Is shadowed by the growing hour, essity in the formation 

Lest life should fail in looking back. of character; 

So be it: there no shade can last but there, where charac- 
In that deep dawn behind the tomb, ter is perfected, mem- 
But clear from marge to marge shall ory takes in the whole 

bloom life perfectly and at 

The eternal landscape of the past; once. 

A lifelong tract of time reveal’d; The lifetime which Ar- 
The fruitful hours of still increase; thur now remembers 
Days order’d in a wealthy peace, may perhapsshowthose 

And those five years its richest field. five years of friendship 

as its richest period, 

O Love, thy province were not large, lending a starlike radi- 
A bounded field, nor stretching far; ance to all the rest. 


Look also, Love, a brooding star, 
A rosy warmth from marge to marge. 


“Tn Memoriam,” xtvt. 


Professor Bradley paraphrases the same passage 
thus: — 


Here on earth our memory is imperfect, because the inter- 
est of the present and future overshadows the past. And this 
must be so, because otherwise our life would be absorbed in 
the past, and we should not advance. But in the next life 


a 
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this reason for the imperfections of memory will not exist. 
The past from birth to death will be seen clearly, and the five 
years of friendship will be seen as its richest field. Nay, let 
the whole of life, not only those five years, appear as the 
realm of Love. 


Neither of these versions could have been written 
without prolonged thought. The style of either may 
serve as a model of unpretentious dignity. 

The following paraphrase is well within the compass 
of any student who uses sufficient care. 


TO SIR EDWARD HERBERT 


If men get name for some one virtue, then 
What man art thou that art so many men, 
All-virtuous Herbert! on whose every part 
Truth might spend all her voice, Fame all her art? 
Whether thy learning they would take, or wit, 
Or valour, or thy judgment, seasoning it, 
Thy standing upright to thyself, thy ends 
Like straight, thy piety to God, and friends; 
Their latter praise would still the greatest be, 
And yet they, all together, less than thee. 
Brn Jonson. 


If men are named for one surpassing virtue, how shall we name 
you, who, judged by your qualities, must be accounted many men, 


1 The first paraphrase above is from Professor Genung’s Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam: a Study; the second, from Professor Bradley’s 
A Commentary on Tennyson's In Memoriam. 

Lafcadio Hearn used the device constantly in his lectures to the 
students of the University of Tokyo, published under the titles, 
Interpretations of Literature (2 vols.), Appreciations of Poetry, and 
Life and Literature (edited by Professor John Erskine). Notice 
especially his prose rendering of Keats’s ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale,” in 
Interpretations, vol. 1, pp. 191-199; and of Meredith’s “The Nup- 
tials of Attila” and “Earth and Man,” in Life and Literature, pp. 
148-157 and 164-171. The Meredith poems are excessively obscure. 
The student need not be reminded of Ruskin’s analysis of Lycidas, 
in Sesame and Lilies. The way in which paraphrase may be used 
in interpreting poetry to young children is well illustrated by the 
lesson on Blake’s “Tiger” in Arlo Bates’s Talks on the Teaching of 
English. 
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All-virtuous Herbert! Each of your endowments, — your learning, 
your wit, your valor, your discretion, which seasons your valor, 
your honesty to yourself, your purposes equally honest, your piety 
to God, your fidelity to friends, — each, truth and fame must praise 
more than the last; and yet all that they might proclaim would fall 
short of what you really are. 


IV. THE EXPANDED AND THE CONDENSED 
PARAPHRASE 


My last example is of a different sort. I have spoken 
already of the value of expanding Bacon’s more con- 
densed essays by trying to write out their ideas in a 
more literal and explicit form. The same process can 
be applied profitably to passages from the wisdom 
books of the Bible, to the more didactic or gnomic 
parts of Shakespeare, to whole chapters of “Sartor 
Resartus.” 

The following is a paraphrase and expansion of 
part of Bacon’s “Of Wisdom for a Man’s Self.”’ 


The original. — An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it 
is a shrewd thing in an orchard or garden. And certainly 
men that are great lovers of themselves waste the public. 
Divide with -reason between self-love and society; and be so 
true to thyself, as thou be not false to others; specially to 
thy king and country. It is a poor centre of a man’s actions, 
himself. It is right earth. For that only stands fast upon 
his own centre; whereas all things that have affinity with the 
heavens, move upon the centre of another, which they 
benefit. The referring of all to a man’s self is more tolerable 
in a sovereign prince; because themselves are not only them- 
selves, but their good and evil is at the peril of the public 
fortune. But it is a desperate evil in a servant to a prince, 
or a citizen in a republic. 

Paraphrase. — An ant is a wise creature in looking after its 
own affairs, but is a bad thing in an orchard or garden; and, 
similarly, men who greatly indulge themselves do so at the 
expense of the public. Preserve a proper balance between 
your regard for your own welfare and your duty to society, 
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and be-only as true to yourself as you can be without being 
false to others, especially to your king and country. A 
man’s self makes a poor centre for his actions. It is not 
only “of the earth, earthy,” but, like the earth, stands 
immovable upon its own centre; while all things which are 
like and of the heavens move about the centre of something 
else, and benefit it. To live selfishly is more tolerable in a 
sovereign prince than in an ordinary man, because a prince 
is not a private person: his prosperity or adversity involves 
that of the public. But to live for himself alone is a desper- 
ate evil in a servant to a prince or a citizen of a republic. 


A final note. Paraphrasing, in the sense of modern- 
ization, is a valuable linguistic exercise. It can be 
applied, not only to old authors like Chaucer, Gower, 
Lydgate, Langland, but to the more idiomatic prose 
writers of Elizabethan times, like Greene, Nash, and 
Dekker; to the euphuists, Lyly, Lodge, and Sidney; 
and to the “conceit” writers of that age and the sev- 
enteenth century. Combined with comment and ex- 
planation, paraphrasing becomes interpretation — too 
large a subject for me to deal with here. 

In reading verse, especially short poems, there is a 
procedure, or technique, in which paraphrase once 
more plays a part. Students would read lyrics, and, 
above all, sonnets, with more ease and intelligence, 
if they would always try to answer two questions: 
(a) What is the situation — that is, who is speaking, to 
whom, under what circumstances? and (6) what is the 
subject — that is, what, in plain English, is the central 
idea? Let me give an example or two. In his edition of 
George Herbert’s poems, Professor Palmer follows the 
plan of printing the text on the right-hand page only, 
the left-hand page being given over to introductory 
material and notes. Of each poem he gives the subject 
in a few words. So, of the poem Praise he writes: 
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“Without divine aid my poetic work cannot be done. 
But I am eager to accept aid, and that is itself a power 
— as is seen when men employ wings, slings, cordials, 
or simulating examples.” And, of the poem Jordan, 
he says, “‘The poet, contriving a gift for his love, offers 
his choicest intellectual treasures; but learns that the 
only thing desired is love itself.” ! To compel one’s self 
to frame some such clear statement of the meaning of 
a poem is the best way of insuring comprehension, and, 
therefore, of heightening one’s enjoyment. 

Such a device leads us by a natural step to the sub- 
ject of our next chapter — condensation. 


ASSIGNMENTS 
I. Modernize in good prose: — 


In a somer seson Whan softe was the sonne, 

I shoop me into shroudes As I a sheep weere, 

In habite as an heremite Unholy of werkes, 

Wente wide in this world Wondres to here; 

Ac on a May morwenynge On Malverne hilles 

Me bifel a ferly, Of fairye me thoghte. 

I was wery for-wandred, And wente me to reste 

Under a brood bank By a bournes syde; 

And as I laye and lened, And loked on the watres 

I s!_mbred into a slepyng, It sweyed so murye. 
Thanne gan I meten A merveillous swevene, 

That I was in a wildernesse, Wiste I nevere where, 

And as I biheeld into the eest An heigh to the sonne, 

I seigh a tour on a toft Trieliche y-maked, 

A deep dale bynethe, A dungeon therinne, 

With depe diches and derke And dredfulle of sighte. 

A fair feeld ful of folk Fond I ther bitwene, 

Of alle manere of men, The meene and the riche, 

Werchynge and wandrynge, As the world asketh. 
Some putten hem to the plough, Pleiden ful selde, 

In settynge and sowynge Swonken ful harde, 

And wonnen that wastours With glotonye destruyeth. 


1 The English Works of George Herbert, arranged and annotated 
by George Herbert Palmer. Vol. 1, pp. 95 and 91. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, 1905. 
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And somme putten hem to pride, Apparailed hem thereafter, 
In contenaunce of clothynge Comen degised. 
In preires and penaunces Putten hem manye, 
Al for the love of oure Lord Lyveden ful streyte, 
In hope to have after Hevene riche blisse; 
As ancres and heremites That holden hem in hire selles, 
And coveiten noght in contree To carien aboute, 
For no likerous liflode Hire likame to plese. 
The Vision of Piers Ploughman (ed. Thomas Wright), Il. 1-60. 


II. Modernize in good prose: — 


Nowe at last hath England hatched uppe one Poet .. . 
in my conscience comparable with the best in any respect: 
even Master [Spenser] Author of the Sheepheardes Calender, 
whose travell in that peece of English Poetrie, I thinke verely 
is so. commendable, as none of equall judgment can yeelde 
him lesse prayse for hys excellent skyll, and skylfull excel- 
lency shewed foorth in the same, then they would to eyther 
Theocritus or Virgill, whom in mine opinion, if the coursenes 
of our speeche (I meane the course of custome which he 
woulde not infringe) had beene no more let unto him, then 
theyr pure native tongues were unto them, he would have 
(if it might be) surpassed them. What one thing is there in 
them so worthy admiration, whereunto we may not adjoyne 
some thing of his, of equall desert? — Wiut1am WrBBE: A 
Discourse of English Poetrie [1586] (ed. Arber). 


III. Paraphrase in good prose: — 


Forgive my envie to the World; while I 
Commend those sober thoughts, perswade you fly 
The glorious troubles of the Court. For though 
The vale lyes open to each overflow, 

And in the humble shade we gather ill 

And aguish ayres; yet lightnings oftenr kill 

Oth’ naked heights of mountaines, whereon we 
May have more prospect, not securitie. 

For when with losse of breath, we have orecome 
Some steepe ascent of power, and fore’d a roome 
On the so envi'd hill; how doe our hearts 

Pant with the labour, and how many arts 

More subtle must we practise, to defend 

Our pride from sliding, then we did t’ ascend? 
How doth successe delude the mysteries 

And all th’ involv’d designements of the wise? 
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How doth that Power, our Pollitickes call chance, 

Racke them till they confesse the ignorance 

Of humane wit? Which, when ’t is fortified 

So strong with reason that it doth deride 

All adverse force oth’ sudden findes its head 

Intangled in a spiders slender thread. 

Ceelestiall Providence! How thou dost mocke 

The boast of earthly wisdome! ; 

Wituiam Hasinaron: Castara, part mi: “Perdam Sapientiam 

Sapientum.” (Arber’s Reprint.) 


(Note on the above.) In your version, get rid of the 
figures of speech, expressing the ideas as literally but 
with as much dignity as you can command. 


IV. Paraphrase and condense the following selec- 
tion, being careful to omit no details that serve to 
characterize Euphues. 


There dwelt in Athens a young gentleman of great patri- 
mony, and of so comely a personage, that it was doubted 
whether he were more bound to Nature for the lineaments of 
his person, or to Fortune for the increase of his possessions. 
But Nature impatient of comparisons, and as it were dis- 
daining a companion or copartner in her working, added to 
this comeliness of his body such a sharp capacity of mind, 
that not only she proved Fortune counterfeit, but was half 
of that opinion that she herself was only current. This young 
gallant of more wit than wealth, and yet more wealth than 
wisdom, seeing himself inferior to none in pleasant conceits, 
though himself superior to all in his honest conditions, inso- 
much that he thought himself so apt to all things that he 
gave himself almost to nothing but practising of those things 
commonly which are incident to these sharp wits, fine 
phrases, smooth quips, merry taunts, using jesting without 
mean, and abusing mirth without measure. As therefore the 
sweetest Rose hath his prickle, the finest velvet his brack, 
the fairest flower his bran, so the sharpest wit hath his wan- 
ton will, and the holiest head his wicked way. And true it is 
that some men write and most men believe, that in all per- 
fect shapes, a blemish bringeth rather a liking every way to 
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the eyes, than a loathing any way to the mind. Venus had 
her mole in her cheek which made her more amiable: Helen 
her scar in her chin, which Paris called Cos Amoris, the whet- 
stone of love, Aristippus his wart, Lycurgus his wen: So 
likewise in the disposition of the mind, either virtue is over- 
shadowed with some vice, or vice overcast with some virtue. 
Alexander valiant in war, yet given to wine. Tullie eloquent 
in his gloses, yet vainglorious. Salomon wise, yet too too 
wanton. David holy, but yet an homicide. None more wit- 
tie than Euphues, yet at the first none more wicked. The 
freshest colours soonest fade, the keenest razor soonest turn- 
eth his edge, the finest cloth is soonest eaten with the moths, 
and the cambric sooner stained than the coarse canvas: 
which appeareth well in this Euphues, whose wit being like 
wax, apt to receive any impression, and bearing the head in 
his own hand, either to use the rein or the spur, disdaining 
counsel, leaving his country, loathing his old acquaintance, 
thought either by wit to obtain some conquest, or by shame 
to abide some conflict, who preferring fancy before friends, 
and this present humor, before honor to come, laid reason in 
water being too salt for his taste, and followed unbridled af- 
fection, most pleasant for his tooth. — Joun Lyty: Euphues, 
the Anatomy of Wit (1597), p. 1. (The spelling has been 
modernized.) 


Y. Paraphrase and expand these selections from 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” sufficiently to make the 
meaning clear. 


(a) Camsar. It had been taught us from the primal state, 
That he which is was wish’d until he were; 
And the ebb’d man, ne’er lov’d till ne’er worth love, 
Comes dear’d by being Jack’d. This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion. — (1, iv, 41-47.) 

(b) VENTIDIUS. O Silius, Silius, 
I have done enough: a lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act; for learn this, Silius; 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame when him we serve’s away. 
Cesar and Antony have ever won 
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More in their officer than person: Sossius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

Which he achiev’d by the minute, lost his favour. 

Who does i’ the wars more than his captain can 

Becomes his captain’s captain: and ambition, 

The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss 

Than gain which darkens him. — (11, i, 11-24.) 
(c) Camsar. Why have you stolen upon us thus? You 

come not 

Like Cesar’s sister. The wife of Antony 

Should have an army for an usher, and 

The neighs of horse to tell of her approach 

Long ere she did appear; the trees by the way 

Should have borne men; and expectation fainted, 

Longing for what it had not; nay, the dust 

Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 

Rais’d by your populous troops. But you are come 

A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 

The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, 

Is often left unlov’d. — (1m, vi, 42-52.) 

(d) ANTONY. Eros, 
Wouldst thou be window’d in great Rome, and see 
Thy master thus with pleach’d arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame, whilst the wheel’d seat 
Of fortunate Ceesar, drawn before him, branded 
His baseness that ensued? — (tv, xiv, 71-77.) 


VI. Shakespeare’s Sonnet LXV. Give the meaning 
literally in good prose. 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of batt’ring days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 

O fearful meditation! where, alack, 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 


1 See what Matthew Arnold says, in On Translating Homer, on the 
treacherous obscurity of Shakespeare. 
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Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 


VII. Paraphrase Section 1x of Browning’s Fifine 
at the Fatr (or lines 1-16 of Section Lxxxvu, which are 
much harder); or lines 1-31 of the Ring and the Book. 


VIII. From Bacon’s Essays. Paraphrase and ex- 
pand. 


He that is only real needeth exceeding great parts of vir- 
tue, as the stone had need to be exceeding rich that is set 
without foil; but commonly it is in praise as it is in gain, for 
as the proverb is true that light gains make heavy purses, 


_ because they come thick, whereas the great come but now 


and then; so it is as true that small matters win great com- 
mendation because they are continually in use and in note, 
whereas the occasion of any great virtue cometh but on holi- 
days. To attain good forms it sufficeth not to despise them, 
for so shall a man observe them in others, and let him trust 
himself with the rest; for if he care to express them he shall 
lose their grace, which is to be natural and unaffected. Some 
men’s behaviour is like a verse, wherein every syllable is 
measured. How can a man observe great matters that break- 
eth his mind too much in small observations? Not to use 
ceremonies at all is to teach others not to use them again, 
and so diminish his respect; especially they are not to be 
omitted to strangers and strange natures. Among a man’s 
equals a man shall be sure of familiarity, and therefore it is 
good a little to keep state; among a man’s inferiors a man 
shall be sure of reverence, and therefore it is good a little to 
be familiar. He that is too much in anything, so that he 
giveth occasion of satiety, maketh himself cheap. To apply 
one’s self to others is good, so it be with demonstration that 
a man does it upon regard, and not upon facility. It is a 
good precept generally in seconding another, yet to add 
somewhat of his own; if you grant his opinion, let it be with 
some distinction; if you will follow his motion, let it be with 
condition; if you allow his counsel, let it be with alleging 
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further reason. — ‘Of Ceremonies and Respects,” edition of 
1597. (In the 1625 edition, the essay was increased by over 
a half.) 


Note. — Before you try to paraphrase the above, 
make a very careful study of the diction, even the com- 
mon words. For instance, observations means observ- 
ances. 


IX. (a) Paraphrase the following: and (b) give the 
situation and the subject, as clearly as you can in a 
few words: — 


BOADICEA 


When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods, 


Sage beneath a spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief: 


“Princess! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
*T is because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 


“Rome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


“Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 


“Other Romans shall arise 
Heedless of a soldier’s name; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


Se 
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‘Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shali a wider world command. 


“Regions Cesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway; 
Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.” 


Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow; 

Rushed to battle, fought, and died; 
Dying, hurled them at the foe: 


“Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 
Heaven awards the vengeance due; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 
Shame and ruin wait for you.” 
WIiLLt1am CowPeEr. 


X. (a) Retell the following story as spiritedly as 
you can; and (b) give the subject in a few words. 


; JAFFAR 


Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier, 

The poor man’s hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust; 

And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 

Of what the good, and e’en the bad might say, 
Ordain’d that no man living from that day 
Should dare to speak his name on pain of death 
All Araby and Persia held their breath. 


All but the brave Mondeer. — He, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go, 

And facing death for very scorn and grief, 

(For his great heart wanted a great relief,) 
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Stood furth in Bagdad, daily in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house, and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the scymitar 

On all they owed to the divine Jaffar. 


“Bring me this man,” the caliph cried: the man 

Was brought, was gazed upon. The mutes began 

To bind his arms. ‘Welcome, brave cords,” cried he; 
“From bonds far worse Jaftar deliver’d me; 

From wants, from shames, from loveless household fears; 

Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears; 

Restor’d me, lov’d me, put me on a par 

With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar?” 


Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 

The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deigned to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great. 

He said, ‘‘ Let worth grow frenzied if it will; 
The caliph’s judgment shall be master still. 

Go, and since gifts so move thee, take this gem, 
The richest in the Tartar’s diadem, 

And hold the giver as thou deemest fit.” 

“Gifts!” cried the friend. He took; and holding it 
High toward the heavens, as though to meet his star, 
Exclaim’d, “This, too, I owe to thee, Jaffar.” 

Leica Hunt. 


XI. Write out your understanding of several short 


and condensed poems by George Herbert, Emerson, 
Emily Dickinson, or Father Tabb, assigned by your 
instructor, 


XII. Write a paraphrase of fifty lines of Paradise 


Lost selected by your instructor. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ABSTRACT AND OTHER FORMS OF 
CONDENSATION 


I. THE METHOD OF MAKING AN ABSTRACT 


An abstract is a concise abridgement, containing the 
substance of a full statement; a concise and lucid sum- 
mary of a longer passage of prose or poetry.! It may 
give the substance of a book, a sermon, a lecture, a 
speech, an essay, a debate, a letter or series of letters, 
a story; in fact, there is no limit to the number of uses 
to which it may be put. 

The main qualities to be aimed at in making an ab- 
stract are accuracy, completeness, clearness, and brev- 
ity; and this list indicates the educational values of the 
exercise. ‘‘It is an excellent antidote,” says one author, 
“to the far too prevalent habit of reading without 
attempting to obtain an accurate impression of the 
content”’; and the same author declares that “‘next to 
Latin Prose Composition, it is the best means of devel- 
oping the power of penetration, of seizing upon salient 
parts in a passage, and expressing these in clear and 
vigorous speech.””? It will be seen that abstract-making 
has some of the same values as paraphrase-making: it 

1 Cf. Murison, Précis-Writing, part 1, p. ix. Cambridge [England] 
University Press. 1914. In England, the French word précis is com- 
monly used nowadays in the sense in which I have used “‘abstract.” 
More narrowly, it is used of a digest or running summary of corres- 
pondence or official and commercial documents. 

2 Evans: A Handbook of Précis-Writing, p. 1. Cambridge [Eng- 
land] University Press. 1913. 
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gives training in reading and writing equally, it neces- 
sitates close attention, it inculcates the duty of clear- 
ness. To these values, it adds a very practical disci- 
pline in conciseness. 

But its uses are by no means merely educational or 
disciplinary. There is scarcely a business or profession 
in which the ability skillfully to condense reading mat- 
ter is not valuable. In journalism, such an ability is 
essential, because a large part of a reporter’s writing 
consists of condensing speeches, debates, reports, and 
general news. In book-reviewing and theatrical criti- 
cism, abstracts of books and plays; in business, digests 
of correspondence; in law, medicine, and all forms of 
applied science, abstracts and summaries of cases, 
magazine articles, etc.; in teaching, preaching, public 
speaking — but there is no need of continuing the 
list; there are few literary accomplishments which the 
student will find more constantly applicable to his 
study in school or college, and to his work later in life. 

Skill in abstract-making increases rapidly with 
practice. At first, however, the student should learn 
the best procedure or technique and should conscienti- 
ously follow it, even though later he may be able to 
skip some of the steps. The procedure is as follows: — 

1. Read the original over two or three times, until 
you have a clear idea of its purport. Devise a title for 
the whole passage. 

2. Try to divide the original into sections, and 
_ write a heading for each section. 

3. Decide what is essential and what unessential in 
each section. 

4. Determine what emphasis to give to the thought 
of each section; that is, what space to give it in your 
version. 


Waety cian 
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5. Write a clear and orderly condensed version, 
incorporating in it all the essential thought of the 
original, and adding nothing of your own. 

6. Revise your version for further condensation. 


Nore. — Two warnings are necessary: Be careful not 
to make the beginning of your abstract too full, and 
the end too scanty or hurried; and be fair to the senti- 
ment or tendency of your original, even though you do 
not agree with it. 

Most prose and poetry can be condensed from two 
thirds to four fifths. An abstract of correspondence 
will usually be not over one tenth the length of the 


original. Summaries of speeches may range from a few 


sentences to any length short of that of the original. 
How long a condensation shall be is determined chiefly 
by its purpose, but partly, of course, by the nature of 
the original. 

Nothing will more mercilessly discover (a) wordiness, 
(6) looseness of thought, or (c) thinness of thought in a 
passage than to make an abstract of it. 

Two very important principles must be constantly 
kept in mind: (1) While the special object in abstract- 
making is brevity, the essential quality of an abstract 
is clearness; and (2) the test of clearness is that the 
abstract shall be intelligible to a reader who has not seen 
the original. 

You should further remember that the procedure is 
fundamentally the same in all forms of condensation. 
For example, to make an abstract of the arguments of 
the Duke, Portia, and Shylock, in the scene in court, 
seems to many students a very academic exercise, 
until they realize that it requires precisely the same 
kind of skill as to make an abstract of a series of letters, 
which discuss a business transaction pro and con, or to 
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make a digest of testimony in a modern courtroom. 
Since our subject is writing through reading, however, 
there are some advantages in using in the classroom a 
piece of good literature. 


Il. THE METHOD ILLUSTRATED 


I shall now give an example of the application of the 
rules for making an abstract. The following quotation 
is from Tolstoy’s “What is Art?” chapter xi1:! — 


I have elsewhere quoted the profound remark of the Rus- 
sian artist Bruloff on art, but I cannot here refrain from re- 
peating it, because nothing better illustrates what can and 
what cannot be taught in the schools. Once, when correcting 
a pupil’s study, Bruloff just touched it in a few places, and 
the poor dead study immediately became animated. “‘ Why, 
you only touched it a wee bit, and it is quite another thingt” 
said one of the pupils. ‘‘ Art begins where the wee bit begins,” 
replied Bruloff, indicating by these words just what is most 
characteristic of art. The remark is true of all the arts, but 
its justice is particularly noticeable in the performance of 
music. That musical execution should be artistic, should be 
art, 2.e., should infect, three chief conditions must be ob- 
served — there are many others needed for musical perfec- 
tion: the transition from one sound to another must be inter- 
rupted or continuous; the sound must increase or diminish 
steadily; it must be blended with one and not with another 
sound; the sound must have this or that timbre, and much | 
besides, — but take the three chief conditions: the pitch, the 
time, and the strength of the sound. Musical execution is 
only then art, only then infects, when the sound is neither 
higher nor lower than it should be, that is, when exactly the 
infinitely small centre of the required note is taken; when the 
note is continued exactly as long as is needed; and when the 
strength of the sound is neither more nor less than is required. 
The slightest deviation of pitch in either direction, the slight- 
est increase or decrease in time, or the slightest strengthen- 
ing or weakening of the sound beyond what is needed, de- 


1 Translated by Aylmer Maude, in the Camelot Series, pp. 
124-125. 
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stroys the perfection and, consequently, the infectiousness of 
the work. So that the feeling of infection by tie art vi music, 
which seems so simple and so easily obtained, is a thing we 
receive only when the performer finds those infinitely minute 
degrees which are necessary to perfection in music. It is the 
same in all arts: a wee bit lighter, a wee bit darker, a wee bit 
higher, lower, to the right or the left — in painting; a wee bit 
weaker or stronger in intonation, or a wee bit sooner or later 
— in dramatic art; a wee bit omitted, over-emphasized, or 
exaggerated — in poetry, and there is no contagion. Infec- 
tion is only obtained when an artist finds those infinitely 
minute degrees of which a work of art consists, and only to 
the extent to which he finds them. And it is quite impossible 
to teach people by external means to find these minute 
degrees: they can only be found when a man yields to his 
feeling. No instruction can make a dancer catch just the tact 
of the music, or a singer or a fiddler take exactly the infinitely 
minute centre of his note, or a sketcher draw of all possible 
lines the only right one, or a poet find the only meet arrange- 
ment of the only suitable words. All this is found only by 
feeling. And therefore schools may teach what is necessary 
in order to produce something resembling art, but not art 
itself, 

The teaching of the schools stops where the wee bit begins 
— consequently where art begins. (About 450 words.) 


This passage is interesting as an example of the 
pains a great writer goes to in order to be clear; of how 
he hammers out his thought, determined that, whether 
we agree with it or not, we shall not misunderstand it. 
The whole passage might be entitled, ““Why Schools 
Cannot really Teach Art”’; but the answer to the ques- 
tion implied hinges upon Tolstoy’s theory of a kind of 
psychological “infection,” which forms the main theme 
of his book. We cannot discuss this here. After we 
have read the quotation carefully, we find that it shows 
five divisions of the thought, as follows: — 

1. An anecdote and an epigram — the wee bit. 

2, The epigram especially true of music, 
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3. But also true of all the arts; 

4. And the wee bits cannot be taught; 

5. Therefore, schools cannot in a true sense teach 
art. 

We now try to determine what in the passage is 
essential, and what not, to the train of thought, and 
then to write as short a version as we can of the mean- 
ing, taking care that this shall be intelligible to a 
reader who has not read the original. 

I shall give a first draft, purposely leaving it unre- 
vised, so that you may determine for yourself whether 
the sense has been faithfully kept. 

The Russian painter Bruloff’s epigram, “‘ Art begins where 
the wee bit begins,” is true of all the arts; but its justice is 
especially noticeable in the performance of music. If musical 
execution is to be an art, that is, is to infect, it must not 
merely be approximately true to the time, pitch, and strength 
of the sounds, but must be true to them with the most minute 
accuracy. The feeling of infection by the art of music arises 
In us only when the performer’s execution shows this ap- 
proach to absolute perfection. And in all the other fine arts 
infection is achieved only by the artist who similarly ob- 
serves the “wee bits.’ It is, however, quite impossible to 
teach people this infinitesimal discretion, for this discretion 
is entirely a matter of feeling, and feeling cannot be taught. 
Schools, therefore, may teach what passes for art, but, being 
unable to inculcate this feeling for absolute precision, can 
never really teach art itself. (160 words.) 


Til. THE SUMMARY SENTENCE: IN EXPOSITION 


We may carry the process of condensation still 
further, until we are able to express the central thought 
of a passage in a single sentence. If our original has the 
quality of unity of thought, to express its kernel in so 
brief a form is usually not very difficult. For example, 
Tolstoy’s paragraph, and, of course, the abstract, 
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might -be reduced, so far as its central contention is 
concerned, to the following sentence: — 


Since the infectiousness of art is due to an observance by 
the artist of infinitely small niceties of expression, and since 
such niceties are the result, not of instruction, but of feeling 
which cannot be taught, it follows that Schools can in no true 
sense teach art.1 


The making of summarizing sentences not only is a 
profitable exercise in hard thinking, but offers one of 
the best means for testing the unity of thought of what- 
ever we read. 

The framing of such a sentence is best arrived at by 
the steps already suggested for making an abstract; 


‘and, after the abstract is made, it is well to test the 


thought it expresses by trying to express the leading 
thought or thought it contains in a single sentence. 
Since such a sentence may have to be long, the exercise 
is invaluable in giving you a command of sentence- 
structure; and its value is enhanced by the fact that 
the summary sentence, if it is to be good, must usually 
be both complex and periodic — two types of structure 
that inexperienced writers seldom can handle with 
skill. 

In general, if a passage chosen for condensation has 
unity of thought, the abstract will have unity, too. 
The infallible test of unity in either, however, is, as I 
have said, to attempt to express the central thought in 
a sentence, or, if the original is long and complex, in a 
series of sentences. Let me give an example of the ap- 
plication of the test. 

1 In Tolstoy’s reasoning is implied a syllogism, which the student 
may find it interesting to construct and to test. 


2 For a detailed discussion of the summarizing sentence, see Out- 
lines and Summaries, by Norman Foerster. Henry Holt & Co. 1915, 
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The following is an abstract (given in Professor 
Knight’s “‘The Philosophy of the Beautiful”) of an 
essay in Coleridge’s “Essays on the Fine Arts”: — 


The discernment of the harmonious relations of the parts 
of a thing each to each, and of all of them to the whole, at 
once and intuitively excites in us a sense of delight. This is 
wholly different from a sense of what is agreeable, and it is 
in a sense intermediate between it and a perception of what 
is good. The scent of the rose may make it more agreeable 
to us, but it does not add to its beauty. The usefulness of 
the sheep-dog to the shepherd, and its intelligence, may make 
it more valuable to him, but these things do not increase its 
beauty. The Beauty of an object depends neither upon its 
use, nor on our seeing in it the fitness of means to ends, nor 
on proportion. In an oyster, the unshapely shell is the instru- 
ment of use; the pearl, in which beauty is found, is produced 
by disease. It is not by analysing an object into parts that 
its beauty is seen. The moment we look at it in division, the 
charm ceases.! 


At first reading, this abstract seems clear. I have 
not, however, been able to put the central idea in a 
single sentence. Coleridge’s first sentence is evidently 
the topic sentence of the whole. A topic sentence, how- 
ever, is not always equivalent to a summarizing sen- 
tence, though ideally, perhaps, it ought to be. If you 
will try to frame a sentence which shall include all the 
essential thought of the abstract, you will find, I think, 
that the fourth and fifth sentences introduce ideas not 
suggested by the first. 

1 Vol. 1, p. 196. It is fair to say that I have given only the last 
third of the abstract. The first volume of this interesting book is 
made up of abstracts (with comments) of the works of writers on 


zsthetics. The student will find it worth while to compare some of 
the simpler abstracts with their originals. 
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. IV. “THE LEAD”: IN NARRATIVE 


In newspaper-writing a peculiar form of summariz- 
ing sentence is universally used. It is called a “lead.” 
It is an anticipatory summary of the “news story” 
which is to follow. The latter, in other words, is an 
expansion of the lead. Any good newspaper will fur- 

-nish a score or more of examples. ‘The lead is the first 
sentence or the first group of sentences in the story. 
... The first and great commandment in news writ- 
ing is that the story begin with the most important 
fact and give all the essential details first. These de- 
tails are generally summarized in the questions who, 
what, when, where, why, and how.’’! 

Here are some examples: — 

Cutcaco, Oct. 10. Hundreds of miles ahead of other 
westbound flyers in the transcontinental race, Lieut. B. W. 
Maynard, the “‘flying parson,” was ready to-day to resume 
his flight to the Pacific from Cheyenne, Wyo., his overnight 
stop. — Boston Evening Globe. 

Curicaco, Oct. 9. Eastbound and westbound fliers met in 
the air at North Platte, Neb., to-day in the transcontinental 
reliability race, and to-night Lieut. B. W. Maynard, the 
“flying parson,” was at Cheyenne, Wyo., hundred of miles 
ahead of the other westbound aviators, while Capt. Lowell L. 
Smith, well in the lead of the contingent from the west, was 
at Omaha for the night. — Boston Herald. 

Wasuineton, Oct. 8. Concrete proposals by Samuel 
Gompers, president of the Ameriean Federation of Labor, to 
suspend the steel strike pending arbitration; by A. A. Landon 
of Buffalo to declare an industrial truce for three months, 


1M. Lyle Spencer: News Writing. D.C. Heath & Co. 1917. See 
also, “Some Neglected Models,” by George K. Pattee, in the Eng- 
lish Journal, October, 1914. — Kipling has the following doggerel: — 


I keep six honest serving-men, 
(They taught me all I know): — 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who. 
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and by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., allowing each plant or cor- 
poration to determine the method of improving conditions, 
were the three outstanding features of to-day’s session of the 
industrial conference. — Boston Herald. 

WasuinaTon, Oct. 9. Concrete proposals designed to 
bring about better relations between employers and the 
employed were laid before the National Industrial Confer- 
ence to-day by members of the various groups making up the 
gathering. The proposals included: — 

Arbitration of the nation-wide steel strike, with return of 
the men to work pending settlement; creation of an Arbitra- 
tion Board by the President and Congress and including 
among its members all ex-Presidents; and a comprehensive 
plan for adjudication of all industrial disputes through 
boards of arbitration in the various industries. — Boston 
Evening Globe. 

A comparison of leads from different newspapers is 
instructive. The first sentence, or clause, expresses the 
fact which the writer thought the most important. 
The framing of such anticipatory summaries! is one 
of the best kinds of practice in the writing of sentences 
in general. 

The rules for writing leads are as follows: — 

1. Answer as many of the following questions as may 
be necessary: who? what? when? where? why? how? 

2. 'Try to put the most important or striking fact in 
the first sentence, clause, or phrase. 

3. In general, avoid beginning with to-day, yesterday, 
or to-morrow. 

4. Avoid beginning with “‘the,” “‘a,”’ or “an.” 

5. Avoid beginning with the name of the place. 
(This, however, may be the most important detail.) 

6. Make accuracy and clearness your first aim. 

1 There are, of course, leads that are not of the summarizing type. 
These are sometimes called “informal leads.” They are full of inter- 


est, but offer quite different problems, and for that reason are not 
discussed here. 
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7. Make conciseness your second aim. 

tig following is an imaginary, but typical, fend of 
the simplest sort: — 

Because his workmen threatened to strike [why], Henry G. 
Fowler [who], president of the Stanton Iron Works, Iron- 
ville, O. [where], yesterday [when] retaliated [did what] by 
closing down all the offices, shops, and foundries of the com- 


pany [how]. 


Whenever it is possible, the lead should be written 
as a single sentence; and it is excellent practice to re- 
write this sentence in five or six different orders of 
phrasing, being careful to make each version as good 
English as can be. 

Lead-writing may be profitably applied to writing 
from reading, particularly in summarizing a short 
story or even a novel. For, manifestly, every story 
consists in telling who did what, when and where, how 
and why. (In exposition, the who, when, and where 
are ordinarily not as important as the what, why, and 
how.) It is often necessary, of course, to write a num- 
ber of leads for a single short story, since the action 
may not be as simple as that of the average news- 
story. The student will find it interesting to compare 
the procedure in ancient story-telling — fairy tales, 
legends, the books of Job, Esther, and Ruth — with 
that of the news-writer and of the short-story teller. 
He will note how careful the short-story writer is to 
withhold the why or how until the end, and how skill- 
fully he introduces the who, when, where, and what. 

In general, the lead and other forms of summarizing 
sentence offer the most natural means for acquiring 
versatility in sentence-making. Writing leads in five or 
six orders of phrasing is perhaps the best of all kinds 
of practice in emphasis. 
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Each of the great sciences has one or more jour- 
nals devoted to the presentation in condensed form of 
material recently published in books and magazines. 
The purpose of such “science abstracts” is to help 
busy men to select from the mass of current scientific 
literature that which may be of service to them, with- 
out having to attempt the impossible task of skimming 
it all themselves. Comparisons of science abstracts 
with the original articles, if the subject-matter is not 
too advanced or abstruse, will teach the student much. 
And there are many more popular magazines in which 
the abstract is used to exhibit in a condensed form the 
outlines of plays, novels, and other books, or the sub- 
stance of articles in other magazines. Newspapers, 
too, in their sections devoted to books, drama, art, 
and music, offer many examples of the abstract. It is 
impracticable to offer examples here, nor is it neces- 
sary, because they are generally accessible. 

The condensation of narrative also suggests some 
interesting studies. The arguments sometimes pre- 
fixed to plays and epic poems are worth examination; 
for example, the outline of the plot of the Odyssey 
given in the prose translations of Butcher and Lang and 
of Palmer. The running abstract or marginal gloss,! 
also, is applicable, not only to narrative, but to expo- 
sition. Such devices show that the technique of con- 
densation is closely connected with that of outlining. 
I have not discussed outlining in this book, however, 
for two reasons: because the student is likely to have 
received instruction in it already, and because it is best 
learned by means of blackboard demonstration by the 
teacher. 


1 Admirably used in Jowett’s translation of Thucydides. 
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One of the most valuable applications of condensa- 


tion is, of course, to that which is heard — speeches, 


sermons, lectures, etc. Preliminary to such practice 
the student must learn to take notes; and this, again, 
he can best learn in the classroom, from his instructor. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

I. Compare and criticize leads in two or more daily 
papers. 

II. Condense or arrange padded or jumbled leads 
given you by your instructor. 

III. Write three leads for “news stories” suggested 
by incidents in history. 

IV. Rewrite leads taken from newspapers, arranging 
the phrasing in as many ways as you can, being sure 
that each version is good English. 

V. Write leads for “The Young Man with the 
Cream Tarts” in Stevenson’s “Suicide Club.” (The 
‘Pavilion on the Links,” the “‘ Body-Snatchers,”’ and 
other stories will do as well.) 

VI. Write leads for three or more of Kipling’s 
stories. 

VII. Write a condensed version of the plot of one 
of the stories mentioned above (V and VI), using not 
more than 200 words. 

VIII. The main thought of the following is obvi- 
ously given in the first sentence, and the paragraph is 
beautifully “‘developed.’’ Condense in such a way as 
to make the structure of the whole still more evident. 

Whoever examines the maps of London which were pub- 
lished toward the close of the reign of Charles the Second 
will see that only the nucleus of the present capital then 
existed. The town did not, as now, fade by imperceptible 


degrees into the country. No long avenues of villas, em- 
bowered in lilacs and laburnums, extended from the great 
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centre of wealth and civilisation almost to the boundaries of 
Middlesex and far into the heart of Kent and Surrey. In 
the east, no part of the immense line of warehouses and arti- 
ficial lakes which now stretches from the Tower to Blackwall 
had even been projected. On the west, scarcely one of those 
stately piles of building which are inhabited by the noble and 
wealthy was in existence; and Chelsea, which is now peopled 
by more than forty thousand human beings, was a quiet 
country village with about a thousand inhabitants. On the 
north, cattle fed, and sportsmen wandered with dogs and 
guns, over the site of the borough of Marylebone, and over 
far the greater part of the space now covered by the boroughs 
of Finsbury and of the Tower Hamlets. Islington was al- 
most a solitude; and poets loved to contrast its silence and 
repose with the din and turmoil of the monster London. 
On the south the capital is now connected with its suburb by 
several bridges, not inferior in magnificence and solidity to 
the noblest work of the Czesars. In 1685, a single line of ir- 
regular arches, overhung by piles of mean and crazy houses, 
and garnished, after a fashion worthy of the naked barbar- 
ians of Dahomey, with scores of mouldering heads, impeded 
the navigation of the river. — Macautuay: History of Eng- 
land, vol. 1, chap. 3. 


IX. (a) Make an abstract of the following; and then 
(6) write a summary sentence giving the main idea 
expressed. 


When a multitude of young men, keen, open-hearted, 
sympathetic, and observant, as young men are, come to- 
gether and freely mix with each other, they are sure to learn 
one from another, even if there be no one to teach them; the 
conversation of all is a series of lectures to each, and they 
gain for themselves new ideas and views, fresh matter of 
thought, and distinct principles for judging and acting, day 
by day. An infant has to learn the meaning of the informa- 
tion which its senses convey to it, and this seems to be its 
employment. It fancies all that the eye presents to it to be 
close to it, till it actually learns the contrary, and thus by 
practice does it ascertain the relations and uses of those first 
elements of knowledge which are necessary for its animal 


/ 
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existence. A parallel teaching is necessary for our social 
being, and it is secured by a large school or college; and this 
effect may be fairly called in its own department an enlarge- 
ment of mind. It is seeing the world on a small field with 
little trouble; for the pupils or students come from very dif- 
ferent places, and with widely different notions, and there is 
much to generalize, much to adjust, much to eliminate, there 
are interrelations to be defined, and conventional rules to be 
established, in the process, by which the whole assemblage 
is moulded together, and gains one tone and character. — 
Newman: The Idea of a University; Discourse v1, section 9. 


X. Condense the following selection as much as you 
can. 
THE FELT LOCATION OF THE “1” 


I suppose everybody has tried, first or last, to make out 
just where he feels himself to be situated in himself. When 
the finger is pinched, it is plainly enough not J that am 
pinched, but my finger; and the same is true of a hurt in any 
part of the body. Notwithstanding the fact that the great 
controlling nerve-centres are in the brain, I have never been 
able to discover that a headache felt any nearer me than a 
finger-ache. Perhaps the nearest approach I have known to 
a sense of closeness, or to a veritable me-ache, has been a 
sharp pain in the stomach, especially when, on one occasion, 
I was struck in that region by a baseball bat which slipped 
from the hand of the striker. 

But there is one point concerning our felt location which 
I think we are all sure of. It is the one brought out so deli- 
ciously by the dear little girl in “Punch.” ‘‘ You ought to tie 
your own apronstrings, Mabel!”’ says one of those irresistible 
young women of Du Maurier’s. ‘‘ How can I, aunty?” is the 
reply. “I’m in front, you know.” 

This is a shrewd observation in minute psychology. The 
spinal cord runs along the back, with all its ganglia; the 
weight of the brain is well behind; yet we are not all there. 
In other words, the curious thing is that we feel ourselves to 
be, not in the region where impressions are received and 
answered in the brain and spinal cord, but where they first 
meet the nerve-extremities. We seem to inhabit, not the 
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citadel, but the outer walls. At the point of peripheral expan- 
sion of the nerves of sense, where the outer forces begin to be 
apprehended by us as inner, — “‘in front,” where the fingers 
feel, and the nose smells, and the eyes see, — there, if any- 
where, we find ourselves to be. 

I have often been interested to notice whereabouts on our 
bodily surface another animal looks to find us. The man, or 
even the little child, looks at the face. Is it because the voice 
issues thence? Yet it is the eyes that are watched, rather 
than the mouth. Is it because the expression, the signal sta- 
tion for the changing moods, is there more than elsewhere? 
A dog, also, invariably looks up into the face. So does a bird, 
notwithstanding the fact that the food comes from the hand. 
Why does he not consider the “‘I,” so far as his needs are con- 
cerned, to lie in the part that feeds him? But no; he cocks 
his head to one side, and directs his lustrous little eye 
straight to our own, in order to establish what communion he 
can with the very him of his master and friend. 

It is hardly less pathetic than our own human efforts to 
pierce, by the searching penetration of the eyes, to the real 
personality of each other. We never succeed. We utter our 
imperfect articulate sounds to each other’s ears, but we do 
not look thither. It is still at the appealing and dumbly 
yearning eyes that we gaze, and go away baffled and sorrow- 
ful at last. — The Atlantic Monthly: ‘Contributors’ Club.” 


XI. Condense the following into a clear narrative of 
what occurred. Write throughout in the third person. 


Alice’s account of the accident was that she did n’t go near 
the edge, but had done religiously as she was told. But the 
ground was so greathy, that she went like boys on a thlide. 
And she imitated the way in which she began to slide, and 
finally went down on her hands and knees. But then it was 
too late to save herself, and she went on and on, until at last 
she crossed over a little ledge of the sheep track. She gave 
the idea that she missed it with her feet, but partly stopped 
herself by catching at it with her hands — perhaps straight- 
ening herself on the line of the slope and thereby favouring a 
lower ledge, on which her feet caught and stopped. Poor 
Alice! The position was awful. She might even have died of 
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terror.could she have conceived the precipice below. But 
luckily for her, she did not realize anything else worse than 
that there was water there, and she might fallin. A sheer fall 
of two hundred feet did not come into her calculations. 

“Oh, I was frightened!” she said. “I tried to squeam and 
I squeamed — but I could n’t squeam well because I went 
fump, fump, fump — oh, so hard! You never, never, never 
would have fought it was me, to hear it! But it was me.” 

“And what happened next, Alice?” 

“Oh, then Dr. Jomson said hold tight and call out again 
Alice — and I said please I was down here. Then I saw Dr. 
Jomson digging with his knife into the ground.” 

““T was obliged to make one or two holes in the ground to 
get a foothold,” said he, explanatorily. Alice went on: — 

“Then Dr. Jomson turned upside down, and came down 
with his hands, and catched me round here” — grasping her 
wrists alternately. “‘And Dr. Jomson said me to keep quite 
quite still, and we sould do nithely for half-an-hour.” 

“Yes! And Alice said she should like to go home please, 
did n’t you, Alice?” Alice nodded, with feeling. 

“But I can’t understand!” said Peggy. “How did you 
manage to hold on?” 

““Why — don’t you see? I dug out those holes to catch 
my toes in, and went down head foremost.” 

“How awful!” 

“Not a bit of it! There was a nasty moment before I knew 
it would hold — but as soon as it felt firm I knew it was all 
right —” 

“Was n’t it awful when you went down head first?” 

“Yes — till my toes caught the holes — ” 

“T don’t understand — did n’t you put your toes in the 
holes first?”’ 

“T wanted to — but it would n’t work. If I had put my 
toes in and kneeled forward on the slope — don’t you see? — 
I was afraid I should pitch forward. And then Alice and I 
should n’t have been here. We should have been bathing.” 
He illustrated the kneeling difficulty with his knuckles. 
Peggy shuddered. 

“But how did you do then?” 

“Oh — of course I lay down flat on my face and wiggled 
round and slid forward —it was rather nasty till I caught 
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my toes in the holes. If I had n’t, Alice and I should n’t 
have had our tea. Eh, Alice?” 

. .. “It was a bad place,” says the young sailor. “If the 
gentleman and the young lady had come with a run, they’d 
have overshot the ledge I was on, and after that it was 
straight as a lead-line down to the sea.” 

... “You see, ma’am —it was in this wise: We knew 
what sort of place it was like to be in — knowing the rocks 
well. So Andrew he went along the cliff face, and Revett 
here and I we took the tackle along on the hill-top. And when 
we sighted them, Andrew he got to aledge just under the lit- 
tle lady to make a sort of stand if they was to come free. 
And Andrew he made the line fast to the little lady, and she 
come up easy. Then we were getting afraid there might be a 
casualty, for the gentleman was too stiff to move, and we 
could n’t spare one of us from above to go down to attach 
the line, and we had to send the line down to Andrew and he 
could n’t make it fast to himself for want of turning room — 
well, yes!” (this is in answer to a remark of Andrew’s) — 
“you might have come up belike! But maybe it was best to 
do as you did.” 

“What did you do?”’ said Peggy. 

“Andrew he suggested the gentleman might slack out his 
toes and drop down easy, and he’d catch him. And then he 
made all fast and we got your husband up, ma’am — and if 
you ask me I say it’s God’s mercy you’ve got him back.” !— 
Wituram DuMorean, Alice-for-Short, chap. xy. 


XII. Write an abstract of the following, making 
clear the main arguments, and the line of argument. 
(Lorenzo has been accused of treason.) 


Lorenzo. With license of your highness, what 
Can you imagine I should gain by treason? 
Admit I should be impious, as to kill you — 
I am your nearest kinsman, and should forfeit 
Both name and future title to the state, 
By such a hasty, bloody disposition; 


1 Jomson is Alice’s way of pronouncing Johnson. The Doctor was 
not Peggy’s husband, but he wished to be. On this occasion he 
knocked her down for trying to keep him from going down the cliff, 
and before long they were engaged. 
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The rabble hate me now, how shall I then 
Expect a safety? Is it reformation 

Of Florence they accuse me of? suggesting 

I disaffect a monarchy, which how 

Vain and ridiculous would appear in me, 

Your wisdom judge; in you I live and flourish; 
What, in your death, can I expect, to equal 
The riches I enjoy under your warmth? 
Should I, for the air and talk of a new government, 
A commonwealth, lose all my certainties? 

And you above them all, whose favours have 
Fallen like dew upon me? have I a soul 

To think the guilt of such a murder easy, 
Were there no other torments? or can I 
Expect the people will reward your murderer 
With anything but death? a parricide! 


. ° . 2 ° . e 


But I am tame, as if I had no sense, 

Nor other arguments to vindicate 

My loyalty, thus poisoned by a paper, 

In my eternal fame, and by a slave? 

Call to my brow some one that dare accuse me, 
Let him have honour, great as mine, to forfeit, 
Or, since your grace hath taken me so near 
Your own height, that my scale may not expect 
Such a proportioned adversary, yet let him 
Have name within his country, and allow him 
A soul, ’gainst which I may engage my more 
Than equal honour, then I'll praise your justice; 
But let him not be one condemned already, 

A desperate exile. — Is it possible 

A treason hatched in Florence, ’gainst the duke, 
Should have no eyes at home to penetrate 

The growing danger, but at Siena one 

Must with a perspective discover ail? ? 

Ask this good counsellor, or these gentlemen, 
Whose faiths are tried, whose cares are always waking 
About your person, how I have appeared 

To them, that thus I should be rendered hateful 
To you and my good country? they are virtuous, 
And dare not blemish a white faith, accuse 


1 The Duke, before whom Lorenzo is pleading, has received a let- 
ter from Siena, containing charges which have led to the trial of 
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My sound heart of dishonour. Sir, you must 
Pardon my bold defence; my virtue bleeds 
By your much easiness, and I am compelled 
To break all modest limits, and to waken 
Your memory (if it be not too late 
To say you have one) with the story of 
My fair deservings. 
James Sutriey: The Traitor, act 1, sc. ii. 


XIII. The following is by no means a model of 
narration. It is wordy, shows patches of “fine writ- 
ing.” is poorly planned. (a) Rewrite it, condensing 
only slightly, to bring out the facts; and (b) make an 
abstract of it. 


By a literal translation of the “Arabian Nights,” those 
wonderful tales, first known in Europe through the French 
rendering of Antoine Galland, 1704-1717, Burton realized 
what many persons would consider a little fortune, viz., 
twelve thousand pounds. 

The history of this “revelation of Orientalism” is romantic 
to a degree. With many intermissions it had taken thirty- 
two years to write; and laborious though the work had often 
proved, it never failed to afford its author interest and amuse- 
ment. During long years of official exile to the deadly clim- 
ates of East and West Africa, the dull half-clearing of South 
America, it was a faithful talisman against ennui and des- 
pondency. From disagreeable or commonplace surroundings 
the Jinn bore away the translator to the land of his predilec- 
tion — Arabia, a region so familiar to his mind that even 
when he cast his first glance on the scene, he tells us, it 
seemed a reminiscence of some bygone metempsychic life in 
the far distant past. Again he stood under the diaphanous 
skies, in air glorious as ether, whose very breath causes men’s 
spirits to bubble like sparkling wine. Then would appear the 
woollen tents of the Bedawin, mere dots in the boundless 
waste, the camp-fire shining like a glow-worm in the village- 
centre, and the Shaykhs gravely taking their places round 
the blaze, the women and children standing motionless out- 
side the ring while their guest rewarded their hospitality by 
reciting a few pages of their favourite tales. Even in wild 
Somaliland no one turned a deaf ear to these fairy stories, 
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and many a time did our traveller keep the men of his cara- 
van in good humour under trying circumstances by telling of 
mighty Harun-al-Rashid, or the immortal Barber. 

The conception of this invaluable addition to English lit- 
erature took place shortly after the “Pilgrimage to Meccah 
and Medinah.” Burton arrived at Aden in the winter of 
1852, and while lodging with a friend whose absence he so 
regretted on the journey to the Lake Regions of Central 
Africa, he came to the conclusion, after many a confabula- 
tion with Dr. Steinhauser, who was as good an Arabist as 
himself, that, while the name of this wonderful treasury of 
Moslem folk-lore is familiar to almost every English child, 
no student ignorant of the language is aware of the valuables 
it contains. Even greybeards at Oxford had to content 
themselves with selected, diluted, and abridged transcripts. 
Galland had gallicised the general tone and tenour to such an 


_ extent that even the vulgar English versions have failed to 


throw off the French flavour. Torrens attempted literalism, 
but his execution was of the roughest, nor did his familiarity 
with Arabic suffice him for the task; while Lane affected the 
Latinised English of the period and omitted nearly all the 
poetry. Clearly the work of bringing out a first-class transla- 
tion remained to be done. Burton was the first to confess that 
the coarseness of the original was a drawback; but students 
of “all sorts and conditions of men” can hardly avoid finding 
themselves at times face to face with unpleasant realities. 
Anyway, the friends agreed before parting to collaborate and 
produce a full, complete, unvarnished copy of “Alf Laylah 
wa Laylah,” Steinhauser taking the prose and Burton the 
metrical part. They corresponded on the subject for years; 
but the doctor died in the seventies, and the survivor was left 
to complete the work alone. 

It progressed fitfully amidst a host of obstacles. Burton 
had several large deal tables in his study, each devoted to a 
different set of books and manuscripts; and now that the 
‘“‘Lusiads”’ were finished and cleared off, the ‘‘ Nights” be- 
came paramount. He laboured incessantly at this gigantic 
task until 1880, when the process of copying began, and he 
felt himself within measurable distance of its completion. 

Here, perhaps, the question suggests itself to an intelligent 
mind, what might be the traveller’s motive for spending so 
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much time and labour upon a collection of wonderful fairy- 
tales. And I explain with pleasure, for his object was most 
laudable. By preserving intact not only its spirit, but even 
its méchanique, its manner and matter, this Eastern Saga 
book seemed to be the work par excellence to place in the 
hands of men studying for the Indian Civil Service or qualify- 
ing as officials in Egypt, Persia, Syria, or even in those of 
our cleverest soldiers. With the aid of the writer’s annota- 
tions and his Terminal Essay, he believed an attentive reader 
might learn more of the Moslem’s manners and customs, 
laws and religion, than is known even by the average Orient- 
alist; while, if he cared to master the original text, he would 
find himself at home amongst educated men in Egypt, Syria, 
Majd, and Mesopotamia, and be able to converse with them 
like a gentleman, not, as too often happens in Anglo-India, 
like a groom. Semitic studies alone teach how to deal with 
a race more powerful than any pagan, and strangely enough 
these are apt to be thrust aside for others comparatively use- 
less. Does England forget she is at present the greatest 
Mussulman Empire in the world? Apparently, for of late 
years she has systematically neglected Arabism, and even 
discouraged it in examinations for the Indian Civil Service. 
Briefly, Burton believed if England wishes to govern her 
Moslem subjects wisely, she ought to know something of 
their literature. 

And he was well qualified to be her teacher. No one else 
could give her the results of such enormous experience of 
Arab and Oriental life. His practical acquaintance with the 
Fast, his mastery of the languages and dialects, his indefati- 
gable industry, all prepared him for a tour de force which has 
been well described as unprecedented. The necessity for the 
work was obvious; fortunately, the executor possessed every 
faculty for its successful accomplishment. 

Volume I. appeared September 11th, 1885. The original 
edition — I say original, because a Library Edition has been 
issued since his death — consisted of ten volumes and six 
supplementary ones, which included explanatory notes and 
a Terminal Essay on the history of the “Book of the Thou- 
sand Nights and a Night.” Hardly had the pages, yet damp 
from the press, time to dry before a veritable hymn of praise 
saluted the translator. The marvellous display of linguistic 
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flexibility, the exquisite flow of language, the wonderful 
erudition displayed in the notes, captivated the critics as the 
voice of the charmer. Notice after notice appeared in “dai- 
lies” and “‘weeklies,” one more courteous and appreciative 
than another. Nor was the foreign press far behind. From 
every city in Europe literati wrote complimenting the great 
cosmopolitan Englishman upon the wealth of learning con- 
tained in the latest translation of “Alf Laylah wa Laylah.” 
Never had a writer enjoyed a nobler triumph, never had a 
writer deserved one more. — Grorciana M. Stisrep: “The 
True Life of Captain Sir R. F. Burton,” chap. xv1. London, 
1896. 


XIV. The following is worthy of study for its sen- 
tences written in the stately manner. (a) Condense 
for the thought; and then (6) expand (in your own 
words) to the original length. 


The main of life is, indeed, composed of small incidents 
and petty occurrences; of wishes for objects not remote, and 
grief for disappointments of no fatal consequence; of insect 
vexations which sting us and fly away, impertinences which 
buzz awhile about us, and are heard no more; of meteorous 
pleasures which dance before us and are dissipated; of com- 
pliments which glide off the soul like other music, and are 
forgotten by him that gave and him that received them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every man is to cull 
his own condition; for, as the chemists tell us, that all bodies 
are resolvable into the same elements, and that the boundless 
variety of things arises from the different proportions of very 
few ingredients; so a few pains and a few pleasures are all 
the materials of human life, and of these the proportions are 
partly allotted by Providence, and partly left to the arrange- 
ment of reason and choice. 

As these are well or ill disposed, man is for the most part 
happy or miserable. For very few are involved in great 
events, or have their thread of life entwisted with the chain 
of causes on which armies or nations are suspended; and even 
those who seem wholly busied in public affairs, and elevated 
above low cares, or trivial pleasures, pass the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domestic scenes; from these they 
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came into public life, to these they are every hour recalled 


by passions not to be suppressed; and in these they have the 
reward of their toils, and to these at last they retire. — 
SamMuEL Jounson: The Rambler, No. 68. 


XV. (a) Paraphrase the following, trying to retain 
its vigorous style, but also to make it clear; and (/) 
condense for the thought. 


For a man to write well, there are required three neces- 
saries — to read the best authors, observe the best speakers, 
and much exercise of his own style. In style, to consider 
what ought to be written, and after what manner, he must 
first think and excogitate his matter, then choose his words, 
and examine the weight of either. Then take care, in placing 
and ranking both matter and words, that the composition 
be comely; and to do this with diligence and often. No mat- 
ter how slow the style be at first, so it be laboured and accu- 
rate; seek the best, and be not glad of the forward conceits, 
or first words, that offer themselves to us; but judge of what 
we invent, and order what we approve. Repeat often what 
we have formerly written; which beside that it helps the 
consequence, and makes the juncture better, it quickens the 
heat of imagination, that often cools in the time of setting 
down, and gives it new strength, as if it grew lustier by the 
going back. As we see in the contention of leaping, they 
jump farthest that fetch their race largest; or, as in throwing 
a dart or javelin, we force back our arms to make our loose 
the stronger. Yet, if we have a fair gale of wind, I forbid not 
the steering out of our sail, so the favour of the gale deceive 
us not. For all that we invent doth please us in the concep- 
tion of birth, else we would never set it down. But the safest 
is to return to our judgment, and handle over again those 
things the easiness of which might make them justly sus- 
pected. So did the best writers in their beginnings; they im- 
posed upon themselves care and industry; they did nothing 
rashly; they obtained first to write well, and then custom 
made it easy and a habit. By little and little their matter 
showed itself to them more plentifully; their words answered, 
their composition followed; and all, as in a well-ordered 
family, presented itself in the place. So that the sum of all 
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is, ready writing makes not good writing, but good writing 
brings on ready writing. Yet, when we think we have got 
the faculty, it is even then good to resist it, as to give a horse 
a check sometimes with a bit, which doth not so much stop 
his course as stir his mettle. Again, whither a man’s genius 
is best able to reach, thither it should more and more con- 
tend, lift and dilate itself; as men of low stature raise them- 
selves on their toes, and so ofttimes get even, if not eminent. 
Besides, as it is fit for grown and able writers to stand of 
themselves, and work with their own strength, to trust and 
endeavour by their own faculties, so it is fit for the beginner 
and learner to study others and the best. For the mind and 
memory are more sharply exercised in comprehending an- 
other man’s things than our own;and such as accustom them- 
selves and are familiar with the best authors shall ever and 
anon find somewhat of them in themselves, and in the 
expression of their minds, even when they feel it not, be able 
to utter something like theirs, which hath an authority above 
their own. Nay, sometimes it is the reward of a man’s study, 
the praise of quoting another man fitly; and though a man 
be more prone and able for one kind of writing than another, 
yet he must exercise all. For as in an instrument, so in style, 
there must be a harmony in consent of parts. — Bren Jonson: 
Timber, cxv: “‘On Style and the Best Manner of Writing.” 


XVI. Write summarising sentences of the selections 


numbered IX, X, and XIV, above. 


XVII. Apply the principles of condensation to one 
of your own compositions, trying to express the essen- 
tial ideas in one half or one third the number of words. 


XVIII. Write an account of a current event in three 
forms: (a) 400 words; (b) 200 words; (c) 100 words. 


NOTE 
Some of the passages given in chapters II, ITI, and V, may 
be used for abstract-making and the writing of summarizing 
sentences: in chapter II, numbers 1, 11, Iv, v; in chapter ITI, 
numbers Il, VUI, IX, X; in chapter V, numbers I, 0, Ill, Iv, V, 
VI, XVI, XXII, and XXIII. 


CHAPTER V 


IMITATION AND EMULATION 
I. STEVENSON’S WAY 


Direct imitation has values little suspected by stu- 
dents whose practice in writing has been confined to 
themes and rhetorical exercises. Nevertheless, when 
Stevenson declared that imitation is the “only way to 
learn to write,’ he opened a controversy that has not 
yet been settled. Opinion on the merits of his plan 
ranges from that of one essayist who calls imitation a 
“duty”? of the learner, to that of another who calls 
Stevenson’s the “‘most villainous advice ever given to 
young authors.”! We are not concerned here so much 
with the training of young authors as with the simpler 
problems of learning to write sentences and acquiring 
a vocabulary. For these purposes direct imitation is 
one of the best of methods. 

Stevenson’s theory may be stated, in brief, as fol- 
lows: — 

Imitate as many authors (of the widest diversity of 


1 Stevenson’s method is given in “A College Magazine,” in Mem- 
ories and Portraits. For one side of the question, consult Brander 
Matthews, “The Duty of Imitation,” in the Outlook, for January 
14, 1911 (vol. 97, p. 77); for the other, Coulson Kernahan in Wise 
Men and a Fool, London, 1901. For a temperate and sensible discus- 
sion, see ‘Notes on the Teaching of Art,” by John Jay Chapman, 
in Memories and Milestones, and “Robert Louis Stevenson,” in 
Emerson, and Other Essays. The question may be threshed out in 
the classroom by holding a debate, using some such proposition as, 
“Resolved: That Stevenson’s method of imitation is a good way of 
learning to write well,” or, “offers a good apprenticeship for a young 
author.” In general, the debate, formal or informal, can be made a 
vehicle of information and opinion on many literary topics. 
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styles) as you can, because only by so doing will you 
be likely to achieve both facility and versatility in 
writing. Eventually, all the styles you have imitated 
will commingle; and, with the growth of your person- 
ality and originality, your own style will emerge, the 
stronger and richer for your practice. “Before he can 
tell what cadences he truly prefers,” says he, “the stu- 
dent should have tried all that are possible; before he 
can choose and preserve a fitting key of words, he 
should long have practised the literary scales.” 

His procedure shows two steps: — 

1. He read his original over and over (I imagine, 
aloud), until he had caught the rhythm, cadence, or 
general movement by ear, so to speak; and meanwhile 
registered upon his mind the qualities and idiosyn- 
crasies of the style. 

2. When he felt ready to do so, he took another 
but suitable subject, and tried to express his thoughts 
on it in the manner of his chosen author or passage. 

You see that this method is essentially artistic, 
analogous to that of an art-student drawing or paint- 
ing from a model. As discipline, Stevenson tells us, it 
has the advantage over discursive writing that it offers 
a perfectly definite standard, both for comparison and 
for emulation. It deprecates any premature attempt 
to “‘develop originality ”’ in the writers;! it emphasizes 
technique; it assumes that writing is an art to be mas- 
tered, like painting and music, by a process of “‘trial 
and error,” each piece of work being a clear-cut prob- 
lem, like a still-life study or a finger exercise. If it is 
artificial, it in that regard does not differ materially 
from mathematical problems, Latin or French exer- 
cises, studio drawing, laboratory experiments, or piano 


1 Cf. above, p. 65, what Ben Jonson says on this topic. 
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practice of scales and chords. Imitation is in general, 
of course, the most natural of processes, affecting or 
controlling our acquirements of all sorts, from swim- 
ming to moral conduct, and from table manners to the 
mastery of language. Whatever may fairly be sail 
against it as a way of “‘acquiring a style,’’ — and most 
of that which has been said is mistaken, —its use- 
fulness for students who have no literary ambitions, 
who merely are alive to the advantages of being able 
to write clear, vigorous, and concise prose, is beyond 
dispute. 

Our interest in imitation here, then, has to do with 
the question whether it can help us in improving our 
diction and our sentences. These are the primary ele- 
ments or units of composition. Unless they are good, 
our writing never can be good; if they are good, our 
writing never can be negligible. 

Themes or original compositions, however much 
they are corrected, discussed, and rewritten, commonly 
prove ineffectual as discipline, for two reasons: they 
offer the student no tangible and definite standard of 
workmanship; and they exercise upon him no steady 
compulsion to enlarge his vocabulary and experiment 
with new kinds of sentences. A person who always 
writes merely as he thinks, falls into set ways of both 
writing and thinking; his manner of writing — his 
wording and phrasing — becomes habitual; and his 
desultory or discursive writing does not prompt him to 
weigh his diction or amend and refurbish his sentences. 
Unless he has unusually keen literary sensibility, he 
uses the approximate word instead of the right word, 
and the makeshift sentence instead of the craftsman- 
like sentence; and his writing is and remains loose, 
vague, tame. 
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For ie improvement of sentences, Franklin’s plan 
fatost which I shall speak in a moment) is better than 


Stevenson’s. For the improvement of diction, Steven- 


son’s plan can compete successfully with translation, 
paraphrasing, and verse-writing; and in the particular 
respect of helping us to achieve vigor of style, it is prob- 
ably the best of all. 

Tame expression is usually due to abstract and gen- 
eral words, overworked words, and epithets which, as 
old-fashioned rhetoricians used to say, are not ‘“char- 
acteristic.” Vigorous writing, on the other hand, — I 
am ignoring the sentence for the time being, — is the 
fruit of a knack of using concrete and specific words, 
Ne and homespun idioms, simple metaphors, 

“characteristic epithets.”” This knack can seldom be 
taught, orcaught, by studying rhetorical rules. It may 
be caught by having care for cur speech, by circum- 
spect reading, by discriminating among synonyms, by 
habitually using the dictionary. The natural way of 
acquiring it, however, is by imitating those writers who 
have it. 

Idioms, concrete and specific words, colloquial vigor, 
ease —these admirable things may be severally or 
collectively got most quickly and registered on the 
mind most firmly by watching for them in our reading 
and, when they are found, imitating them sedulously 
in our writing. It is hard, however, to give any practi- 
cal directions. We may safely say that — 

1. It is well to aim at the one quality most charac- 
teristic of the model, and to pay little attention to 
others; 

2. It is a good plan to “play one author against 
another’’; and 

3. It is not wise to imitate mannerisms. 
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For example: (1) we might imitate Bunyan for 
homely diction, Carlyle for vigorous metaphors and 
tropes, Hazlitt for colloquial robustness, Fitzgerald (in 
his letters) for easy diction; (2) there can be little harm 
in imitating the Latinisms of Johnson, Browne, or 
Milton, if we next proceed to imitate the Saxon style 
of the Bible; and (3), since the mannerisms of an orig- 
inal writer become the affectations of an imitator, it is 
safest to ignore them in our exercises, striving to get 
below them to the essential quality. The same remark 
applies to the archaisms of the older writers. We are 
under no obligation to reproduce these. The very fact 
that old books have survived indicates that there is in 
each of them some element of strength: to imitate this 
quality, without imitating the archaism that goes with 
it, may even increase the value of the practice. 

There is little profit in reading imitations made by 
other people.! The value of a literary exercise lies in the 
doing it; and for that reason I have not included exam- 
ples of imitation here. 


II. FRANKLIN’S WAY 

The student who, in spite of long practice in theme- 
writing and rhetorical exercises, has not yet gained 
facility and versatility in sentence-making, will find 
helpful the plan which Benjamin Franklin used. It is 
explained with considerable fulness in the Autobi- 
ography. 

This plan, which seems never to have been examined 
as it deserves to be, and which seems, moreover, to 
have been generally misconceived, consisted in reading 


1 J mean that there is little profit to the writer. To the student of 
literature, imitations like those in Max Beerbohm’s A Christmas 
Garland, or like Quiller-Couch’s chapters concluding Stevenson’s 
St. Ives, are full of interest; and the reading of really clever parodies 
is not without value. 


a? a 
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and rereading an essay from the Spectator, meanwhile 
recording “hints” of the sentiment of each sentence, 
and then, a day or two later, without looking at the 
original but using the hints or jottings as a guide, writ- 
ing an essay on the same subject-matter and of the 
“same length and fulness as the original.” The final 
step in the process was a detailed comparison of the 
new version with the Spectator paper on which it was 
based. 

Franklin’s plan is always spoken of as imitation. It 
was, however, not so much imitative as emulative. 
He nowhere says that he tried to write like Addison, 
but that he tried to write as well as Addison. Steven- 
son wrote in the presence of his model; Franklin, in its 
absence. Stevenson used many authors; Franklin, but 
one. Franklin’s plan is especially good as practice in 
sentence-structure; Stevenson’s perhaps better as 
practice in cadence or rhythm, and especially in dic- 
tion. Both plans are superior to ordinary theme-writ- 
ing, as discipline, because they provide the student 
with a definite standard of accomplishment. 

The success of Franklin’s method lies almost wholly 
in the choice of a proper model. The student of to-day 
will scarcely choose Addison, or at any rate, will not 
restrict his practice to the emulation of Addison. For 
Franklin, the value of the Spectator lay in the variety 
of its contents, — essays formal and informal, moral 
tales, allegories, sketches, character studies, skits, and 
“‘bagatelles,” — and in the fact that most of its sub- 
ject-matter fell within the experience or observation, 
or at least, the apprehension, of a young student. Ina 
quite accurate sense, it contained the best journalistic 
writing of his day; and his choice of it is only one more 
indication of his common sense. 
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For his method is eminently sensible. The student 
of to-day can easily apply it to specimens of contem- 
porary writing, or, for that matter, to any piece of lit- 
terature of which the subject-matter is not too techni- 
cal or abstruse. As a means of attaining variety in 
sentence-structure, I know of none better, except, per- 
haps, the writing of leads. 

The mode of procedure is as follows: — 

1. Select a passage on a subject well within your 
knowledge or experience. 

2. Read the passage over and over, preferably aloud. 

3. Jot down a hint of the thought of each sentence. 

4, After each hint, record the number of words in 
the original sentence. 

5. A day or two later (that is, after the wording of 
the passage has faded from your mind) expand your 
hints to about the length of the original sentences. 

6. Compare your version in detail with the original. 

An illustration will make clear how the actual prac- 
tice is conducted. The following paragraph is taken 
from Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s essay, “Five American 
Contributions to Civilization”’:!— 


Clearly, there is no need of bringing on wars in order to 
breed heroes. Civilized life affords plenty of opportunities 
for heroes, and for a better kind than war or any other sav- 
agery has ever produced. Moreover, none but lunatics 
would set a city on fire in order to give opportunities for hero- 
ism to firemen, or introduce the cholera or yellow fever to 
give physicians and nurses opportunity for practising disin- 
terested devotion, or condemn thousands of people to extreme 
poverty in order that some well-to-do persons might practise 
a beautiful charity. It is equally crazy to advocate war on 
the ground that it is a school for heroes. 


1 The Oxford Book of American Essays, edited by BRANDER 
Marrnews. Oxford University Press. 1914. 
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Some jottings or hints made from the paragraph 
were as follows: — 

Wars not needed to produce heroes (14); heroes of peace 
a-plenty and of better kind (23); a crazy act to fire city, 


spread disease, or cause poverty in order to encourage hero- 
ism (57); as foolish to advocate war (17). 


And these were expanded to read: — 


There is no need of precipitating wars in order to develop 
heroes (12). Peace has heroes innumerable of its own, and 
of a better kind than war can ever produce (17). Even if 
this were not so, it would be the merest insanity to set fire to 
a city in order to give firemen an opportunity to rescue the 
inhabitants, or to disseminate a plague in order to afford doc- 
tors and nurses an opportunity to risk their lives tending the 
sick, or to deprive the masses of the means of living in order 
that philanthropists might exercise charity (67). It is as 
crazy to suggest that wars are valuable to the race because 
they breed heroes (17). 


I have given the student version unrevised, because 
it is more instructive than a final draft would be. You 
will notice that the long third sentence is ten words 
longer than the original and is to that extent wordy; 
and that in diction the student version is inferior in 
concreteness and vigor. A prolonged comparison of 
the two versions could hardly have failed to be profit- 
able to the writer. 

I have said enough to show, I think, that the plan is 
practicable, and that its special value lies in its power 
to develop a sense of variety in sentence-length, sen- 
tence-pattern, and sentence-rhythm. As a device for 
mastering the long sentence it seems to me to be al- 
most without an equal, especially the long sentence 
which is complex or periodic in form. You will have 
noted that, so far as the plan is imitative, it is imitative 
of the form rather than of the style. 
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Much, as I have said, depends upon the choice of 
suitable originals. Above all, the material you work 
with must express ideas well within your comprehen- 
sion, and must be written in a form which you can 
sensibly emulate. At first, use short passages (100 to 
200 words), and make no comparison of your version 
with the original until you have done all you can with © 
it. Finally, keep your versions, and, after a consider- 
able time has elapsed, read them over, comparing 
them once more with their models. 

A combination of Franklin’s plan with Stevenson’s 
is possible and has been used with success. The pro- 
cedure here is to select a passage (preferably of narra- 
tive), divide it in halves, and record “‘hints”’ of the 
sentences in the second half only; then, using the style 
of the first half as a model, to try to complete the 
passage in the same style, following the hints as a guide 
to the thoughts or incidents. This plan is not only a 
particularly good means for developing a vocabulary, 
but is a very interesting evercise.! 

Franklin’s plan and the “combination plan” can 
best be followed in work done in the classroom; Steven- 
son’s, in work done outside. Direct imitation usually 
necessitates the use of reference books, and is therefore 
unsuited to classroom work; but in rewriting, the hints 
can be taken one day and expanded another, and in 
both of these latter processes the supervision of the 
teacher is an advantage. 


Il. THE IMITATION OF VERSE 


After Franklin had worked for a while at rewriting 
Addison, he discovered that he lacked a “stock of 
words,”’ and he repented that he had not continued to 


1 See the assignment below, A Happy Marriage. 
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write verse. Ballad-writing he had previously tried, 
but had abandoned it for his new plan. He now deter- 
mined to revive his verse-writing, “since,” says he, 
“the continual occasion for words of the same import, 
but of different length, to suit the measure, or of differ- 
ent sound for the rhyme, would have laid me under a 
continual necessity of searching for variety, and also 
have tended to fix that variety in my mind, and make 
me master of it. Therefore, I took some of the tales 
[from the Spectator] and turned them into verse; and, 
after a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the 
prose, turned them back again.” 

It would be hard to put more clearly or concisely the 
values of verse-writing as practice in composition — 
values which all practical writers recognize, but which 
have been strangely overlooked by students. Most 
authors have written verse in their youth, even though 
they may never write poetry later in life. It is a care- 
fully controlled form of composition, a kind of working 
in harness, that exercises upon the writer just the com- 
pulsion, of which I have spoken so often, of weighing 
his words, rearranging his phrases and clauses, express- 
ing his thought in half a dozen different ways, select- 
ing, rejecting. Itis highly intensive, permits no approx- 
imations, compels concentrated attention. 

Of course, the more complex the form, the better the 
practice. The sonnet, ballade, rondeau, and other arti- 
ficial forms, while they are metrically the most difficult, 
are often for the unpractised writer the easiest, because 
their writing is governed by many rules that have been 
fixed by tradition. Nevertheless, it is better to begin 
with verse of very simple technique, and to aim, not 
merely at good English, but ata definite tone. The tone 
may not necessarily be poetic, for much excellent verse 

7 
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is not poetic at all. For the student who is afraid of 
being poetic, there are many literary qualities which 
he may strive to attain; such as neatness, conciseness, 
epigrammatic point, brilliancy, ease, flow, vigor, light- 
ness. All of these may be the qualities of verse that 
is not poetic, and all are qualities of good prose. 

It is not my purpose here to say anything about the 
technique of verse. In its elements, metrical expression 
is not hard to acquire, and can be mastered, sufficiently 
for the kind of practice we have in view, by imitation. 
In the exercises which follow, I suggest that the student 
begin with the ballad, proceed to the heroic couplet, 
then to the “‘short measure”’ couplet, then to ordinary 
blank verse, then to the elegiac stanza. Whether 
he shall attempt the more elaborate verse-forms, will 
depend on his own choice or his instructor’s judgment. 

Students are always likely to forget that the tech- 
nique of verse bears to verse itself merely the relation 
that grammar bears to usage. It is, that is to say, 
merely a codification of usage; and it is quite conceiv- 
able that-a poet might write superb verse without 
knowing anything about prosody. It is equally appar- 
ent that one might be profoundly learned in prosody 
without being able to write a respectable stanza of 
poetry. If versification interests you, there is no harm 
in knowing all you can about it; if it does not, that 
fact need not prevent you from writing verse. A poet 
works by ear, always; and the chances are that, when 
he learned his art, he did so by imitation, reproducing 
as well as he could by ear the sounds and measures of 
that which he liked. Instead of bothering, then, about 
kinds of feet, varieties of metre, forms of stanza, you 
will spend your time much more profitably in follow- 
ing the natural method of the poet, even though your 
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ambition is not to write poetry, but merely verse. 
Your method of procedure will be as follows: — 

1. Read your model over and over, aloud, until you 
have caught the swing so thoroughly that you can tap 
it out with your finger or a pencil. 

2. Ascertain how many taps you make in reading 
each line. 

3. Observe the order of the rhyming. 

4. Note the phrasing, especially whether the natural 
pauses of the sense fall at the ends of the lines or within 
the lines. 

5. Try to characterize the style of the passage in an 
adjective or two, such as “‘sprightly,”’ or “neat,” or 
“epigrammatic,” or “flowing,” and so on. 

So much for your study of the model. In writing 
your imitation, follow these suggestions: — 

1. Think out in a general way what you wish to say, 
but under no circumstances write it out in prose. 

2. Try to think your verses in groups, not singly. 
For example, if you are writing couplets, think in 
couplets. 

3. Before you write down a verse try to make it con- 
form to the rhythm in your head. To do this is much 
_ easier than it sounds. 

4. Having made two or more lines conform to the 
rhythm, there is no harm in writing them down, even 
though you have not yet found arhyme. Rhymes are 
found by experiment — rearranging the phrasing, 
thinking up synonyms of the terminal words, etc. 

5. As an ideal, try to conform to the natural order 
of prose. 

In general, success in versifying depends largely wpon 
the writer’s keeping his expression from crystallizing 
until he is ready to write it down. The objection to writ- 
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ing out your thought in prose first is that the mere act 
of writing gives to the thought a comparatively final 
form which is not easily manipulated. And the same 
consideration suggests why it is better to try to think 
in groups of five or six lines than in single lines. While 
the ideas are still only in the mind, they are fluid, so to 
speak, and can be poured into any mould; but the 
moment they are recorded, they to some degree lose 
their plasticity. 

People who have never written verses almost inva- 
riably exaggerate the difficulty of doing so. Facility 
increases with surprising rapidity. It is as if our 
thoughts naturally tend to fall into rhythmical expres- 
sion: at any rate, the first step in verse-writing is to 
have in the mind a vivid sense of the beat of our model. 
Having that, our wording and phrasing conform to it 
with remarkable ease. 

Any intelligent person can learn to write passable 
couplets in an hour, by simply reading some good 
verse in that measure and then trying to imitate it. 
Having caught the rhythm, he may proceed to study 
the technical qualities of the form as fully as he chooses. 
This is a much better way to begin writing verse than 
to study technical questions first; for an interest in 
metrics that rises out of practice is vital, while a study 
of technique on its own account, unaccompanied by 
practice, is likely to be only perfunctory. 

In conclusion, I must say that, aside from its inesti- 
mable value as practice in composition,! verse-writing 


1“ The poetry need not be good; . . . butit gives one a copious 
vocabulary, it teaches the art of poise, of cadence, of choice of words, 
of picturesqueness. . . . There is nothing like the writing of verse 
to make them [the qualities of good prose] easy and instinctive.” — 
A. C. Benson, From a College Window, in the essay entitled “‘ Author- 
ship.” See also, Srk ARTHUR QuiLLER-Coucs, On the Art of Writing, 
chapter m1. 
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is an aid to the appreciation of literature. The real 


way to appreciate poetry is to try to make it. This is 
true of every art. Even a little free-hand drawing, a 
little practice of music, a little modeling in clay, a lit- 
tle writing of verse, though the product prove sadly 
bungling, is certain to give the practitioner some in- 
sight into the art in its making such as he can never 
achieve in any other way.! 


ASSIGNMENTS 
SECTION I. IMITATION OF PROSE? 


I. The following excellent passage should be (a) 
rewritten by Franklin’s method, and (6) condensed. 


It is the triumph of discipline to overcome both small and 
large repugnances. We bring ourselves, by its help, to face 
petty details that are wearisome, and heavy tasks that are 
almost appalling. Nothing shows the power of discipline 
more than the application of the mind in the common trades 
and professions to subjects which have hardly any interest in 
themselves. Lawyers are especially admirable for this. They 
acquire the faculty of resolutely applying their minds to the 
driest documents, with tenacity enough to end in the perfect 
mastery of their contents — a feat which is utterly beyond 
the capacity of any undisciplined intellect, however gifted 
by Nature. In the case of lawyers there are frequent intel- 


1 On the practical advantages of imitation as a classroom device, 
see the article by Sarah E. Simons, in the Pedagogical Seminary, 
December, 1910 (summarized in the Bulletin of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, vol. 111, number 5; Feb. 28, 1911). 
Miss Simons gives five advantages of imitation as practice: (1) It 
gives zest to theme work; (2) it compels the student to “keep his 
eyes on the object’”’; (3) it stimulates and strengthens the imagina- 
tion; (4) it helps in the interpretation of literature; (5) it promotes 
individuality. 

2 To the Instructor. Some of the selections to be rewritten by 
Franklin’s Method are much too long to be used as single assign- 
ments. From ten to twenty consecutive sentences should be chosen 
from any one, and set as an hour’s work. 
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lectual repugnances to be overcome; but surgeons and other 
men of science have to vanquish a class of repugnances even 
less within the power of the will — the instinctive physical 
repugnances. These are often so strong as to seem insur- 
mountable, but they yield to persevering discipline. Although 
Haller surpassed his contemporaries in anatomy, and pub- 
lished several important anatomical works, he was troubled 
at the outset with a horror of dissection beyond what is usual 
in the inexperienced, and it was only by firm self-discipline 
that he became an anatomist at all. 

There is, however, one reserve to be made about discipline, 
which is this: we ought not to disregard altogether the mind’s 
preferences and refusals; because in most cases they are the 
indication of our natural powers. They are not so always; 
many have felt attracted to the pursuits for which they had 
no capacity (this happens continually in literature and the 
fine arts) whilst others have greatly distinguished themselves 
in careers which were not of their own choosing, and for 
which they felt no vocation in their youth. Still there exists 
a certain relation between preference and capacity, which 
may often be safely relied upon, when there are not extrinsic 
circumstances to attract men or repel them. Discipline be- 
comes an evil, and a very serious evil, causing immense losses 
of special talent to the community, when it overrides the 
personal preferences entirely. We are less in danger of this 
evil, however, from the discipline which we impose upon 
ourselves than from that which is imposed upon us by the 
opinion of the society in which we live. The intellectual life 
has this remarkable peculiarity as to discipline, that whilst 
very severe discipline is indispensable to it, that which it 
really needs is the obedience to an inward law, an obedience 
which is not only compatible with revolt against other 
people’s notions of what the intellectual man ought to think 
and do, but which often directly leads to such revolt as its 
own inevitable result. — Hamerton: The Intellectual Life. 


II. Rewrite, by Franklin’s method. With care, you 
may improve the English. 


There is another subject almost as much within reach as 
language, which is entirely neglected as a training subject 
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for mind, though equally open to all, which demands nicety 
of hand and eye, great mechanical skill, and introduces the 
dullest at once to strange discoveries in common things, that 
greatest point of true Education. It is marvellous that the 
grand training of Drawing has never taken its place as a 
teaching power. The learner is met on the very threshold by 
the truth of truths, that he has eyes that see not, and hands 
which cannot do his will. He finds out that the lines go ina 
way he knows not, though they are known. He looks at a 
wall, and sees what he sees, but is utterly unable to record 
what he sees; all is wrong the moment he begins. The very 
chair he sits in is a puzzle of untold difficulty. He is brought 
face to face with that grand fact of the wondrous perfection 
of accurate power in the midst of which he has moved un- 
knowingly, and he comes in sight of the highest truth that 
man can attain to, a perception of his own unconscious igno- 
rance, utter incapacity, and clumsiness, A fresh secret leaps 
out of every leaf, there is not a pebble which is not turned 
into a world. The transformation which follows immediately 
the smallest child is made to draw, and set to observe the 
what? and the why? in things, and attention turned on to the 
endless discoveries of ignorance which are disclosed in this 
way, is more rapid and complete perhaps than in any other 
exercise of mind. This is, or may be,.the beginning. Later 
on, the art of composition, that is, of intelligent arrangement 
of thought, is more effectually illustrated by a picture, than 
in any other way. — Epwarp Turina: Theory and Practice 
of Teaching, pt. 11, chap. 4. 


III. Rewrite, by Franklin’s method. (This is very 
difficult, but worth spending time on.) 


Let us consider, too, how differently young and old are 
affected by the words of some classic author, such as Homer 
or Horace. Passages which to a boy are but rhetorical com- 
monplaces, neither better nor worse than a hundred others 
which any clever writer might supply, which he gets by 
heart and thinks very fine, and imitates, as he thinks, suc- 
cessfully, in his own flowing versification, at length come 
home to him, when long years have passed, and he has had 
experience of life, and pierce him, as if he had never before 
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known them, with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then he comes to understand how it is that lines, the birth 
of some chance morning or evening at an Ionian festival, or 
among the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after genera- 
tion, for thousands of years with a power over the mind, and 
a charm which the current literature of his own day, with all 
its obvious advantages, is utterly unable to rival. Perhaps 
this is the reason of the mediaeval opinion about Virgil, as of 
a prophet or a magician; his single words and phrases, his 
pathetic half lines, giving utterance, as the voice of Nature 
herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of better things, 
which is the experience of her children in every time. — 
Joun Henry Newman: A Grammar of Assent. 


IV. Rewrite by Franklin’s method. (Difficult.) 


For the vast multitude of youth, is it safer to say, “‘At- 
tempt nothing in which you are not interested, lest your 
accomplishment therein be poor,” or to say, “Don’t worry 
about whether a subject be interesting or not; but believe 
that, on the whole, the traditions of the past will guide you 
more safely than you can guide yourself just yet, and do 
what comes to you as if it were the only thing possible for 
you to do at the time’’? 

Good accomplishment is indeed one of the great stimuli to 
the intellectual life, but it is only one. The sense of having 
done faithfully, and a little better than we have done it 
before, some kind of work that was not “interesting” is also 
a stimulus, and a powerful one. I hardly know of a more 
precious gift to any man than the power of seeing the interest 
which lies concealed in the “uninteresting.” Everything is 
interesting if you can get into it far enough, and he who can 
fit the sweeping of his room into its right place in the law of 
God finds that it is no longer the sweeping of a room, but 
the adjusting of one tiny yet essential spring into the mechan- 
ism of the universe. 

The vast burden of every human life is routine, and one’s 
own routine is seldom “interesting.” The real problem of 
every education is how best to prepare a man to carry his 
lifelong burden joyfully. Surely it is not by deceiving him 
into the hope that it will be entertaining, nor by teaching 
him to avoid it as far as he can. Is it not rather by trying, in 
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so far 4s in us lies, to make him see the interest which the 
uninteresting may have for him? We Americans are perhaps 
in greater danger than others in this matter, because the 
whole tendency of our life is towards the avoidance or re- 
moval of unpleasant things. It is a curious fact that the 
Continental languages do not offer precise equivalents for 
our word “comfort.” We all understand, however, what 
that word means: it is the avoidance of discomforts, the mak- 
ing our way as straight and as soft as possible, the padding 
of rough spots, the cultivation of fastidious refinements, in 
which the American leads all the world. The danger in our 
education is that we shall go so far in directing our children’s 
minds to the interesting that they will cultivate the same 
dread of that which does not interest them at once which we 
are all cultivating as to the stufling of our chairs, the elegance 


_ of our travelling arrangements, the fastidiousness of our 


toilet, and so on. 

By the side of the principle that one does best that in 
which one is interested let us place two others in equally 
large letters. First, that within the dullest routine there lies 
hidden some element of interest, if we will only do the thing 
nearest as if there could not be any other work possible to us. 
There does not seem to be much poetry in the digging of a 
garden bed. To the clown there is none, but the man of 
thought and refinement will find in the sweet odor of the up- 
turned earth, in the skill needed to bring the under layer to 
the surface, to open all to the action of the sun and air, to 
finish off the top true and even, ready for the seeding, and 
in the thought that this is not mere earth, but potential life 
and beauty in form and color and perfume, — in all these he 
will find an interest which will lift his work at once upward 
into the region of true creative activity. The second prin- 
ciple is that, even when work is wholly without interest, 
there is a discipline in the conquest of a disagreeable task 
which is of itself an indispensable part of the training of a 
man. ‘‘ Waterloo was won on the football field of Eton,” and 
the lesson of discipline which the youth knows so well how 
to apply in his sports must be learned also in preparation for 
the Waterloos of the intellect. — Atlantic Monthly: “Interest 
in the Uninteresting”’ (‘“‘Contributors’ Club”). (Reprinted 
in Essays and Essay-Writing, p. 276.) 
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V. (a) The following clever story is to be dealt with 
by the “combination method” (see p. 74). The line 
of asterisks indicates the point at which the student 
will begin his rewriting. I have purposely chosen for 
first practice a story of simple plot and style. Try to 
preserve the simplicity and humor. (6) Condense to 
about 500 words. (c) Give the plot as an anecdote of 
not over 100 words. 


A HAPPY MARRIAGE 


A convention of magicians was to be held in Africa, and 
guests came to the festival from all quarters of the globe in 
aerial conveyances. Among others, an aged fairy had left 
her castle, and undertaken the journey. Her dragon-coach 
in the course of years had become somewhat decayed, and as 
it was coming down a steep cloud-mountain the axle-tree 
broke. The coach immediately began to fall, and whirled, 
together with the struggling dragons, down to the solid 
earth. A fairy can endure more than mortals, but still she 
was very much alarmed at the accident, and the fact that 
she landed directly in the midst of a populous town consider- 
ably increased her anxiety. 

The city was none other than Simpel, and the people who 
surrounded the shattered coach were Simpletons. How they 
opened their eyes! Emperors and kings had often been enter- 
tained within their walls, but a fairy who journeyed through 
the air with a team of dragons they had never yet beheld. 
However, they conducted themselves like brave Christian 
people. The coach they dragged to the blacksmith’s shop, 
they put the dragons in the stable, and filled the crib with 
pitch wreaths and brimstone matches. But the burgomaster 
invited the fairy in appropriate language to come to his 
humble dwelling and take a lunch to recover herself from the 
fright she had undergone. 

The fairy accepted the gallant man’s invitation and 
refreshed herself with food and drink; and later the burgo- 
master took her to see the sights of the city. Then, indeed, she 
saw many things that she had to shake her head over, for 
what she learned about the customs and doings of the people 
made her very thoughtful. When she returned to her host’s 
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house again, she took her magic book in her hand, and soon 
knew all that she wanted to know. “The worthy people 
must be helped,” she said to herself, and asked the burgo- 
master to grant her an interview. 

At first she praised the city, and then began cautiously to 
draw his attention to the existing poverty and crime; and 
when he, shrugging his shoulders, admitted that things were 
really not altogether as they ought to be, the fairy said: “‘Gra- 


cious, burgomaster! A fiend has established himself in your 


city, and for hundreds of years has darkened the minds of the 
citizens, and — pardon me — yours as well. But I know 
how to exorcise spirits, and if you will accompany me to the 
court-house I will free your city from the plague.” 

So they went to the windowless court-house, which was 
lighted with miserable oil lamps. There the fairy opened her 


_book and began the exorcism. She had been whispering her 


magic words for a good while, when all of a sudden the door 
of the large oaken cupboard, in which the city seal, the chron- 
icle, and the most important documents were kept, opened 
with a great creaking, and bluish smoke began to pour out 
from the inside. The burgomaster fortified himself behind a 
chair, and awaited the appearance of the spirit with fear and 
trembling. But the fairy continued her exorcism, the cloud 
became condensed, and finally the spirit assumed bodily 
form. It did not excite fear and dread, but rather pity, for 
it appeared like a young woman with low brow and delicate 
features. And the maiden, or whatever it was, immediately 
began to weep and sob, as if her heart would break. 

“There is your city ghost,” said the fairy. “Now try your 
best to get rid of her. But do the little creature no harm. 
You must promise me that.” 

The burgomaster had found his courage again. He looked 
at the pitiful form, and then asked her sternly, ‘“Who are 
you?” 

But the maid could give no answer, for she was sobbing so. 
Then the fairy bent towards the burgomaster and whispered 
a word in his ear, and the honorable gentleman fell back 
alarmed into a chair. “Horrible!” he groaned, and buried 
his face in his hands. Thus he sat for a long time. 

“Make an end of it, good burgomaster,” said the fairy 
after a while, “‘and send her away.” 
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“Yes, she must go,” said the disquieted official. “She 
shall go unharmed from here, but she must swear that she 
will never come back again.” 

She did so. Then the burgomaster gave her a pass, and 
furnished it with a seal and an illegible signature; and when 
the vesper bell sounded she had already left the city far 
behind her. 

Sadly went the banished spirit along the country road. 
She journeyed all night long, and when the awakening birds 
became noisy, and the mountain-tops began to grow rosy, 
she came to a village. She dimly remembered having once 
lived among the peasants, and that she had not had a bad 
time. Therefore she made up her mind to try her luck in the 
village. 

By a gurgling well stood a handsome peasant woman witb 
red arms, pouring water into the milk that she was going to 
carry to the city. The woman was Country Simplicity. The 
pilgrim timidly approached her, and asked in a shy voice, 
“Possibly you are in want of a maid?” 

“‘A maid I certainly am in need of,” replied the peasant 
woman, and looked the stranger critically in the eye. “‘Oho, 
it’s you, is it?” she exclaimed, and burst into a loud laugh. 
“T know you; I have often seen you in the city. No, my good 
girl, there is no room for you in the village. Go on further!” 
And Country Simplicity turned her back on the poor crea- 
ture, and went on with her work. 


* * * * * * * * 


The maid continued on her way. She went from house to 
house, but she was welcome nowhere; they turned her rudely 
or scornfully from the door, and dogs barked after her. The 
same thing happened to her in the next town, and she had 
begun to look about for a corner where she could stay at 
night, when she happened on an old gloomy house, whose 
door stood carelessly open. She went in, and found in an 
arched room on the ground floor an old woman busily writing 
by the light of a lamp. Dusty books and gilded parchments 
lay about everywhere, and spiders had spun their webs in 
every corner. The woman who was writing was Knowledge. 

“Do you need a maid?” asked the outlaw in a low voice. 

Knowledge pushed her horn spectacles upon her forehead, 
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and inspected the stranger, nodded her gray head with satis- 


faction, and said: “There is something about you that 
pleases me. You can remain.” And the stranger remained. 

It was not a difficult position to be in the service of Know- 
ledge, and the mistress grew daily more fond of the indus- 
trious, quiet maid. Occasionally, when she was in a par- 
ticularly good humor, she would read a passage from her 
manuscript to the servant, and ask, ‘“‘What do you think 
of that?” Then the maid would answer and give her opinion 
as well as she could, and the dame would nod an assent, 
and write down the maid’s words on the edge as a gloss. It 
was a fortunate union. 

But one day a man came to the house who had orders from 
the king to write down the names of all the people in the 
city, — men, women, and children, — for the king wished 


_to know how many subjects he had. So the maid was brought 


out to the official. 

“Have you a certificate or anything in writing to show 
where you belong?” he asked; and the maid produced her 
passport that the burgomaster of Simpel had given her. 
The man looked at it with astonishment, then handed the 
paper to the mistress of the house, and asked with a laugh, 
“Do you know whom you have taken into your house?” 

Knowledge took the passport, read it, and let the paper 
fall from her hands. ‘“‘“Oh, my goodness!” she groaned in an 
undertone. Then she implored the officer not to say any- 
thing about it, paid the trembling maid the wages due her, 
gave her some cast-off garments besides, and bolted the door 
behind the departing bird of misfortune. 

With hanging head the poor thing crept out of the city; 
and when, after a hard journey, she reached a wood, she 
decided to live in it and become a hermit. 

She had spent several days in the wilderness, when one 
morning, while gathering berries, she came to a garden fence. 
Strange trees and flowers grew in it, and birds of shining 
plumage sang in the branches. An old woman was taking a 
walk along the path strewn with golden sand. She was none 
other than the fairy who had driven the unfortunate creature 
into banishment; and as soon as the maid recognized her 
enemy, she fell on the ground with a loud scream. 

The fairy came to the fainting girl, lifted her up, and gave 
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her some strengthening balsam. Then she led her, trembling, 
into her castle, and quieted her with friendly words. “You 
may stay here for a few days, and rest yourself. In the mean- 
time, I hope that just the right thing will be found for you. 
I am to blame for your misfortune, and it is right that I 
should help you out ot it.” 

Hereupon the fairy shut herself up in her study, and called 
up the spirits that served her, to hold counsel with them. 

On the third day the fairy sent for the little stranger. She 
looked very friendly, and said: ‘‘ My child, I have something 
good in store for you. In a short time your sadness will be 
changed to joy.” She rang for her waiting-maids, and or- 
dered them to dress her charge in costly garments. The wait- 
ing-maids did their best, and when, after an hour, the 
stranger in her adornment appeared again before her patron, 
the fairy nodded her head in approval. ‘Come, and follow 
me!” she said, and conducted the little one into the court- 
yard. There stood a dainty, milk-white ass, provided with 
wings and a woman’s saddle. ‘‘Mount!’’ commanded the 
fairy, and helped the maiden into the saddle. Then she whis- 
pered something in the ass’s ear, and the ass gave a joyful 
bray, lifted his wings, and rose like a falcon into the air. 
“‘Hold on fast!” cried the fairy, and waved her handkerchief. 
The winged ass had soon mounted so high with his burden 
that he looked no bigger than a lark above the cornfields. 
But the fairy, smiling, rubbed her hands with satisfaction. 

The magic ass understood flying. He shot straight ahead 
like a dove striving to reach her own dove-cote, and when he 
saw his goal lying beneath him, he sank very slowly down, 
that his rider might come gently to the ground. 

The ass stopped before a magnificent castle; the coat of 
arms above the door showed a golden turkey on a red field. 
Gaily clad servants rushed forward to assist the extraordin- 
ary rider from the saddle. At the foot of the broad marble 
steps stood a dignified man, gorgeously dressed, who was the 
lord of the castle. 

Graciously he took off his hat adorned with ostrich feathers 
before the stranger, and led her into the interior of the palace. 
Oh, what magnificence! 

When they reached the drawing-room the lord dropped 
politely on one knee before the lady, and said: ‘“‘Be welcome, 
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charming fairy child! Know that I am immortal, and only 
an immortal can become my wife. Therefore fate has led you 
tome. Iam Pride.” He rose and stood in all his magnificence 
before the stupefied girl. “And who art thou, my adorable 
angel?” asked Pride. ‘‘ What is thy name?” 

The stranger lifted her face, and tears were shining in her 
watery blue eyes. “Ah,” she sighed, ““I dare not deceive you. 
Immortal I am indeed; but if you should hear my name you 
would drive me from you. I am — ” 

“Why do you hesitate, heavenly fairy? Speak! Who are 
you?” 

“T am Stupidity,” stammered the lady, and held her hand 
before her eyes. 

The lord of the castle laughed till the arches rang. “And 
do you think I believe that?” he cried. ‘“‘Never! But you 


_shall be called whatever you please. I will nevermore let you 


leave my side, and the wedding shall be this very day. Are 
you willing?” 

Then Stupidity with a beaming face fell on Pride’s deco- 
rated breast, and whispered, blissfully smiling, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Above them the ceiling of the drawing-room opened, and 
in a rosy cloud appeared the good fairy and blessed the 
union of the happy pair. — Rupoutpa Baumsacn: Tales from 
Wonderland, translated by HeLen B. Doe (in the Camelot 
Series). 


VI. Imitate for the vigorous, staccato style, using 
as a subject something that you know how to do and 
wish to incite someone else to do. The author is dis- 
cussing the study of Latin. 


Mund is life. Live in your work. See the people, see the 
ground, see the scenes. If Scipio is named, see him. Make in 
your mind a picture of Scipio, a person to represent the name; 
no matter how unlike the reality. The Dutch translator, who 
made “‘der Burgermeister Hannibal” drag cannon over the 
Alps, had a strong idea of what Hannibal was, and what he 
was about. The great painter, who painted Abraham leading 
his men against Chedorlaomer in the armor of an Italian 
soldier, had a strong idea of what Abraham was about. 
Trollope says in his wonderful Chapter on Novels and the 
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art of writing them, in his Autobiography, “‘On the last day 
of each month recorded every person in the novel should be 
a month older than on the first.”” Here the whole science of 
how to work is summed up in a single sentence. Alas, there 
is no person at all in the Schoolboy’s Novel, in the work of 
his life. It is all hearing, no doing, no seeing, no picturing, 
no reality. If the best acting on the stage cannot ram reality 
into the mind how can a lesson you kick at? But as far as it 
is unreal it is nothing to you. You never forget a thing you 
do, cricket, for instance; or even sitting in school. It is part 
of your life. But your book-work is not part of your life. 
Make it so. You cannot drop what hand, foot, eye, or brain 
have really done, it is part of yourselves belonging to hand, 
foot, eye, or brain, but your book-work is shadow-work, a 
parrot-like struggle with words. Mere sound, that goes with 
the sound. Alter this. — Epwarp Turine: Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, pt. 1, chap. XII. 


VII. Imitate for concrete and specific words. 


We liked Danby Dixon, and his wife Fanny Dixon still 
more. Miss C. [Miss Clapperclaw, a lodger in the same house 
with M. A. Titmarsh, who is speaking] had a paper of bis- 
cuits and a box of preserved apricots always in the cupboard, 
ready for Dixon’s children — provisions, by the way, which 
she locked. up under Mrs. Cammysole’s nose, so that our 
landlady could by no possibility lay a hand on them. 

Dixon and his wife had the neatest little house possible, 
(No. 16, opposite 96), and were liked and respected by the 
whole Street. He was called Dandy Dixon, when he was in 
the Dragoons, and was a light weight [that is, light in the 
saddle], and rather famous as a gentleman rider. On his mar- 
riage, he sold out and got fat; and was indeed a florid, con- 
tented, and jovial gentleman. 

His little lady was charming — to see her in pink with 
some miniature Dixons, in pink too, round about her, or in 
that beautiful gray dress, with the deep black flounces, which 
she wore at my Lord Comandine’s on the night of the private 
theatricals, would have done any man good. To hear her 
sing any of my little ballads, ‘‘Knowest Thou the Willow- 
tree?” for instance, or ‘‘The Rose upon my Balcony,” or 
“The Humming of the Honey-bee” (far superior, in my 
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judgment, and in that of some good judges likewise, to that 
humbug Clarence Bulbul’s ballads), — to hear her, I say, 
sing these, was to be in a sort of small Elysium. Dear dear 
little Fanny Dixon! she was like a little chirping bird of 
Paradise. It was a shame that storms should ever ruffle such 
a tender plumage. 

Well, never mind about sentiment. Danby Dixon, the 
owner of this little treasure, an ex-captain of Dragoons, and 
having nothing else to do, and a small income, wisely thought 
he would employ his spare time, and increase his revenue. 
He became a director of the Cornaro Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of the Tregulpho tin-mines, and of four or five railroad 
companies. It was amusing to see him swaggering about the 
City in his clinking boots, and with his high and mighty 
dragoon manners. For a time his talk about shares after 

-dinner was perfectly intolerable; and I for one was always 
glad to leave him in the company of sundry very dubious 
capitalists who frequented his house, and walk up to hear 
Mrs. Fanny warbling at the piano with her little children 
about her knees. 

It was only last season that they set up a carriage — the 
modestest little vehicle conceivable — driven by Kirby, who 
had been in Dixon’s troop in the regiment, and had followed 
him into private life as coachman, footman, and page. — 
Tuackeray: Our Street: “The Man in Possession.” 


VIII. Imitate, using a person trying to dance, or 
play a game, with insufficient knowledge. Try to use 
dialogue as much as possible, but tell your story as 
briefly as you can. 


All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands blue 
with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the soles of his 
feet, and putting his skates on, with the points behind, and 
getting the straps into a very complicated and entangled 
state, with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather 
less about skates than a Hindoo. At length, however, with 
the assistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate skates were 
firmly screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised 
to his feet. 

8 
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“‘Now, then, sir,” said Sam, in an encouraging tone, “off 
vith you, and show ’em how to do it.” 

“Stop, Sam, stop,” said Mr. Winkle, trembling violently, 
and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the grasp of a drown- 
ing man. “How slippery it is, Sam!” 

“Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” replied Mr. Wel- 
ler. “‘Hold up, sir.’ 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore reference to a 
demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of a frantic 
desire to throw his feet in the air, and dash the back of his 
head on the ice. 

‘““These — these — are very awkward skates; ain’t they, 
Sam?” inquired Mr. Winkle, staggering. 

“I’m afeered there’s a orkard gen’im’n in ’em, sir,” 
replied Sam. 

“Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. “‘Come; the ladies are 
all anxiety.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
“T’m coming.” 

“Just goin’ to begin,” said Sam, endeavouring to disengage 
himself. “‘ Now, sir, start off.” 

“Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller. ‘I find I’ve got a couple 
of coats at home, that I don’t want, Sam. You may have 
them, Sam.” 

“Thank ’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. Winkle, 
hastily. ‘““You need n’t take your hand away, to do that. I 
meant to have given you five shillings this morning for a 
Christmas-box, Sam. I'll give it you this afternoon, Sam.” 

““You’re wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Just hold me at first, Sam, will you?” said Mr. Winkle. 
“There — that’s right. I shall soon get in the way of it, 
Sam. Not too fast, Sam; not too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle, stooping forward, with his body half doubled 
up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, in a very 
singular and un-swan-like manner, when Mr. Pickwick most 
innocently shouted from the opposite bank, — 

Sam! 


“Sir?” said Mr. Weller. 
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“Here. I want you.” 

“Let go, sir,” said Sam. “Don’t you hear the governor 
callin’? Let go, sir.” 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged himself from 
the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian; and, in so doing, 
administered a considerable impetus to the unhappy Mr. 
Winkle. With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity or 
practice could have insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore 
swiftly down into the centre of the reel, at the very moment 
when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of unparal- 
leled beauty. Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and 
with a loud crash they both fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick 
ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. 
Winkle was far too wise to do anything of the kind in skates. 
He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to smile; 


~ but anguish was depicted on every lineament of his counte- 


nance. — Dickens: Pickwick Papers, chap. Xxx. 


IX. Using the quotation from Alice-for-Short, pp. 
56-58, as a model, write an account of an exciting 
incident as told by some of the participants. 


X. Imitate for concrete observation, using a man 
or woman busy over some other animal. Try to char- 
acterize both the man and the animal. 


Nikita proceeded to the stable in his usual cheerful, good- 
natured manner, and with the usual easy stride of his rather 
waddling legs. There he took down from a peg the heavy 
headstall with its straps and tassels, and, rattling the bit 
against the side-pieces, proceeded to the stall where the horse 
was standing which he was to get ready. 

“Oh, ho, so you find the time long, do you, my little 
beauty?” he said in reply to the low whinny of welcome 
which greeted him from the shapely, middle-sized, low- 
rumped, dark-brown stallion cob which was the sole occu- 
pant of the loose-box. 

“Nay, nay,” he went on. “You are in a hurry to be off, I 
dare say, but I must water you first” (he always spoke to the 
animal as one might speak to a being capable of understand- 
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ing human speech). Then, having wiped the sleek, though 
dusty and harness-galled, back of the cob with a cloth, he 
adjusted the headstall to the handsome young head, pulled 
the ears and forehead-tuft through, let down the halter, and 
led the animal out to drink. As soon as Brownie had picked 
his way gingerly out of the dung-heaped stall he grew lively 
and threw up his heels, pretending that he wanted to kick 
Nikita as the latter trotted beside him to the water-trough. 

“Quiet then, quiet then, you little rascal!’’ exclaimed 
Nikita, though well aware that Brownie was taking good 
care to throw out his hind leg in such a manner as only to 
graze Nikita’s greasy fur coat, not strike it direct — a trick 
which Nikita always admired. Having drunk his fill of cold 
water, the animal snorted as he stood twitching his strong, 
wet lips, from the hairs of which bright, transparent drops 
kept dripping back into the trough. Then he stood motion- 
less for an instant or two, as though engaged in thought, and 
then suddenly gave a loud neigh. 

“You don’t want any more. You would n’t get it even if 
you did, so you need n’t ask for it,”’ said Nikita, explaining 
his conduct to Brownie with absolute gravity and precision. 
Then he set off running back to the stable, holding the spir- 
ited young cob by the halter as the animal kicked and 
snorted all across the yard. . . . 

Nikita had slipped the collar over the cob’s head and 
adjusted the brass-studded saddle-piece, and was now walk- 
ing, with the light-painted douga [curved frame, with bells] 
in one hand and the end of the cob’s halter in the other, 
towards the two sledges standing in the shed. 

“Tf the little sledge, then the little sledge,” he remarked, 
and proceeded to back the clever little animal into the shafts 
(it pretending meanwhile to bite him) and, with the other 
man’s assistance, to harness it to the vehicle. — Totsroy: 
Master and Man (in Russian Short Stories, ed. H. C. Schwei- 
kert. Scott, Foresman & Company, 1916). 

Nots. — This truly great story furnishes so many exam- 
ples of description and narration at their best, that it could 
almost be used as a textbook of writing. 
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SECTION II. IMITATION OF VERSE 


XI.— Translate the following ballad in ballad 
stanza. 


Wer reitet so spat durch Nacht und Wind? 
Ks ist der Vater mit seinem Kind; 
Er hat den Knaben wohl in dem Arm, 
Er fasst ihn sicher, er halt ihn warm. 


“Mein Sohn, was birgst du so bang dein Gesicht?”’ — 
“Siehst Vater, du den Erlkénig nicht? 
Den Erlenkénig mit Kron’ und Schweif?” — 
“Mein Sohn, es ist ein Nebelstreif.’”? — 


“Du liebes Kind, komm’, geh’ mit mir! 
Gar schone Spiele spiel’ ich mit dir; 
A Manch bunte Blumen sind an dem Strand; 
Meine Mutter hat manch giilden Gewand.”’ — 


. “Mein Vater, mein Vater, und hérest du nicht, 
Was Erlenkénig mir leise verspricht?”” — 
‘Sei ruhig, bleibe ruhig, mein Kind; 
In diirren Blattern siuselt der Wind.” — 


**Willst, feiner Knabe, du mit mir gehn? 
Meine Tochter sollen dich warten schén; 
Meine Tochter fiihren den nichtlichen Reihn, 
Und wiegen und tanzen und singen dich ein.” — 


“Mein Vater, mein Vater, und siehst du nicht dort 
Erlkénigs Téchter am diistern Ort?” — 
“‘Mein Sohn, mein Sohn, ich seh’ es genau; 
Es scheinen die alten Weider so grau.”” — 


“Tch liebe dich, mich reizt deine schine Gestalt; 
Und bist du nicht willig, so brauch’ ich Gewalt.”” — 
“Mein Vater, mein Vater, jetzt fasst er mich an! 
Erlkénig hat mir ein Leids gethan.” — 


Dem Vater grauset’s, er reitet geschwind, 
Er halt in Armen das tichzende Kind, 
Erreicht den Hof mit Miihe und Not; 
In seinen Armen das Kind war tot. 
GortuE: E7lkinig. 
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XII. Using the incidents of the following article, 
write the story in ballad stanzas or in heroic couplets. 
Be as brief and condensed as possible. 


One of the most remarkable episodes in the history of 
Indian fanaticism occurred in October, 1890, on the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Agency, which is situated south of the 
Yellowstone River, Montana, and along the banks of the 
Rosebud and Tongue Rivers. 

Some trouble had been brewing between the whites and 
Indians in that section, and finally a young rancher named 
Boyle was murdered by two young Cheyenne warriors on 
September sixth, within three miles of the camp of the First 
United States Cavalry. The body was hidden away in a 
deep ravine and was discovered only after a three-days’ 
search by the troops, assisted by friendly Indians. Upon the 
finding of the body the two young Cheyennes had taken to 
the hills. 

The cavalry were at once dispatched on their trail and the 
pursuit continued several days without success. Finally the 
young braves grew tired of dodging the troops, and through 
the father of one intimated to the Indian Agent that they 
wanted to die in a fair fight. They declared that if the troops 
would all assemble at a certain spot they would ride forward 
and fight the entire force until shot to death, as they realized 
their brutal murder meant the forfeiture of both their lives. 

Major Carroll, commander of the troops, was notified and 
the cavalry was ordered to saddle up. It was at first looked 
upon as a huge joke, for the idea of two young Indians fight- 
ing three troops of cavalry seemed preposterous. It was a 
challenge such as had never before been flung down, and it 
was the general belief that the young bucks would not 
appear. 

However, Brave Wolf, one of the leading Cheyenne chiefs, 
declared there need be no fear on the part of the troops that 
the young Cheyennes would fail to stand by their challenge. 
They would promptly come forth, he stated, and the fight 
would be one to the finish. 

The troops left the agency, turning up a road east of that 
point, where the chief had been informed the two youthful 
warriors would make their appearance. Half a mile from the 
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agency the troops were posted, some mounted and others on 


foot. The scene of the proposed unequal contest was a nar- 
row valley enclosed on all sides by rocky hills. It was a per- 
fect amphitheatre. 

Assembled along these hills was the entire Cheyenne tribe, 
in all the barbaric splendor of savage trappings, eager to have 
the white man see how an Indian could die in battle. The 
two braves had sent a special invitation to their people to 
all be present, and here they were — old men, warriors, 
squaws, and papooses — waiting for the curtain to rise and 
the act to begin. 

There was no lengthy waiting, however. Scarcely had the 
spectators and troops disposed themselves at vantage-points, 
when there appeared from a clump of timber several yards 
distant two mounted figures which were instantly recognized 


-as the young Cheyennes. They were in full war-regalia, 


armed to the teeth, and ready for business. 

Gallantly they rushed their ponies to one of the steepest 
heights overlooking the entire valley, and here, with the 
eagle feathers of their war-bonnets nodding in the breeze, 
they chanted the Cheyenne death-dirge. . 

With the conclusion of the death-song, they faced about 
and opened fire with their Winchesters upon the troops in 
view. Scores of carbines responded and soon they were 
driven from their rocky height. They immediately charged 
straight down the steep hillside directly toward one of the 
troops of cavalry that had been deployed near the spot 
where the greater portion of the Cheyenne tribe were 
assembled. They evidently realized that the battle would be 
short and desired their friends and relatives to be near the 
place of death. 

In the charge across the valley, the pony of one was shot 
down, putting its rider afoot. The other Cheyenne charged 
straight at the line of troops, firing his rifle rapidly in response 
to the spitting carbines. Through a perfect hail of bullets he 
rode, until he had actually pierced the line of troopers. Then 
he fell, riddled with bullets. 

The dismounted Indian, with a storm of lead about him, 
turned down the valley. His clothing was perforated in 
many places. Finally he sought refuge in the bed of a dry 
stream, where he fought with a valor that could not but 
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excite the admiration of the troops. Soon he, too, fell, pierced 
by many bullets. 

The Indian mothers of both youths, who, it was subse- 
quently learned, had gone into the hills in early morning and 
decorated their sons for battle, now rushed forward and 
threw themselves upon the bodies, filling the air with their 
lamentations, interspersed with songs of praise for the valor 
of their beloved dead. The tragedy was over.—E. A. 
Brininsroou: “Indian Fanaticism’’; in Adventure, for 
October 18, 1919. (Used by permission.) 


XIII. Make a verse translation of: — 
LA JOLIE FILLE DE LA GARDE 


Au chateau de la Garde 
Il y a trois belles filles. 
Tl y ena une plus belle, 
Plus belle que le jour, 
Hate-toi, capitaine, 

Le duc va l’épouser. 


Dedans son jardin 
Suivi de tout’ sa troupe 
Il entre et il la prend 
Sur son bon cheval gris 
Kt la conduit en croupe 
Tout droit 4 son logis. 


Aussitét arrivée 

L’hétesse la regarde: 
“‘Etes-vous ici par force, 

Par force ou par plaisir?” 
“Au chateau de la Garde 

Trois cavaliers m’ont pris’.” 


Et sur ce propos-la 

Le souper se prépare: 
““Soupez, soupez, la belle, 

Soupez avec appétit.” 
“Hate-toi, capitaine, 

Voici venir la nuit.” 


Et le souper fini 
La belle tombe morte; 
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La belle tombe morte 
Pour ne plus revenir. 

Au jardin de son pére 
Trois cavaliers l’ont pris’. 


“Mes bons cavaliers, 
Sonnez vos trompettes, 
Puisque ma mie est morte. 
Sonnez piteusement; 

Nous allons dans la terre 
La porter tristement.” 


‘*Mais de nos ennemis 
N’est-ce point l’avant-garde? 
Baissez la herse, baissez, 
Nous nous défendrons. 

Cette tour Dieu la garde, 
Point ils ne la prendront.”’ 


“*Sire de la Garde, 
Ouvrez votre porte, ouvrez, 
Votre fille est morte 
La-bas dans la vallon! 
Un serpent l’a mordue 
Dessous son blanc talon. 


“Tl nous faut l’enterrer 
Au jardin de son pére, 
Sous des rosiers blancs, 
Rosiers bien fleuris, 
Pour mieux conduire son Ame 
Tout droit en paradis.” 


Mais dedans le jardin 

La belle ressuscite! 
“Bonjour, bonjour, mon pére, 

Le ciel vous soit donné! 

Bonjour! j’ai fait la morte, 

Pour mon honneur garder.”” 


Quand les rosiers blancs 

Eurent fleures nouvelles: 
“ Allons, ma fille, allons, 

Il faut vous marier.” 

Pauvre capitaine, 

Le duc va l’épouser! 
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XIV. Using the following as a model, write ten to 
twelve lines. “‘Cacoethes scribendi’”’ means a “‘morbid 
desire for scribbling.” Your verses might be entitled 
“‘Cacoethes Carpendi” (a morbid desire for finding 
fault), or “‘Cacoethes Loquendi” (a morbid desire for 
talking, or speech-making). There is, however, no end 
to the changes that can be rung on the idea — clothes, 
baseball, golf, flirting, and so on. 


CACOETHES SCRIBENDI 


Tf all the trees in all the woods were men; 

And each and every blade of grass a pen; 

If every leaf on every shrub and tree 

Turned to a sheet of foolscap; every sea 

Were changed to ink, and all earth’s living tribes 

Had nothing else to do but act as scribes, 

And for ten thousand ages, day and night, 

The human race should write, and write, and write, 

Till all the pens and paper were used up, 

And the huge inkstand was an empty cup, 

Still would the scribblers clustered round its brink 

Call for more pens, more paper, and more ink. 
OuiveER WENDELL Hotes. 


XV. Using the following lines as a model, write 
some couplets defending one of your tastes, or a 
favorite author, or an unappreciated friend, or a dog, 
or free-verse, or a favorite game. 


Suppose you say your worst of Pope, declare 
His Jewels Paste, his Nature a Parterre, 

His Art but Artifice — I ask once more 

Where have you seen such Artifice before? 
Where have you seen a Parterre better grac’d, 
Or gems that glitter like his Gems of Paste? 
Where can you show, among your Names of Note, 
So much to copy and so much to quote? 

And where, in fine, in all our English Verse, 

A Style more trenchant and a Sense more terse? 
So I, that love the old Augustan Days 

Of formal Courtesies and formal Phrase; 
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That like along the finish’d line to feel 
The Ruffle’s Flutter and the Flash of Steel, 
That like my Couplet as compact as clear, 
That like my Satire sparkling tho’ severe, 
Unmix’d with Bathos and unmarr’d by Trope, 
I fling my Cap for Polish — and for Pope! 
Austin Dosson: Dialogue to the Memory of Mr. Alexander Pope. 


XVI. Using “‘Jaffar” (see pp. 39-40) as a model, 
write an incident from the Arabian Nights in heroics. 


XVII. Tell the story of ““A Happy Marriage” (see 
p. 74) in heroics. Condense. 


XVIII. Using the following as a model, write a 


fable in verse. 


THE LION AND THE CUB 


A lion cub, of sordid mind, 

Avoided all the lion kind;. 

Fond of applause, he sought the feasts 

Of vulgar and ignoble beasts; 

With asses all his time he spent, 

Their club’s perpetual president. 

He caught their manners, looks, and airs; 

An ass in everything but ears! 

If e’er his Highness meant a joke, 

They grinned applause before he spoke; 

But at each word what shouts of praise; 

Goodness! how natural he brays! 

Elate with flattery and conceit, 

He seeks his royal sire’s retreat; 

Forward and fond to show his parts, 

His Highness brays; the lion starts. 
“Puppy! that curs’d vociferation 

Betrays thy life and conversation; 

Coxcombs, an ever-noisy race, 

Are trumpets of their own disgrace.” 
“Why so severe?” the cub replies; 
“Our senate always held me wise!” 
“How weak is pride,” returns the sire; 
“All fools are vain when fools admire; 

But know, what stupid asses prize, 

Lions and noble beasts despise.” 

Joun Gay: Fables. 
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XIX. The following examples (XIX and XX) of the 
tetrameter couplet, or “short measure,” as it used to 


be called, 


will serve to show the student how the 


metre is used for narrative and description. Write a 
description or narrative in the same metre as the 


following. 


A crazy bookcase, placed before 
A low-price dealer’s open door; 
Therein array’d in broken rows 
A ragged crew of rhyme and prose, 
The homeless vagrants, waifs, and strays 
Whose low estate this line betrays 
(Set forth the lesser birds to lime) — 
“* Your Choice among these Books 1 Dime!” 


Ho! dealer; for its motto’s sake 

This scarecrow from the shelf I take; 

Three starveling volumes bound in one, 

Its covers warping in the sun. 

Methinks it hath a musty smell; 

I like its flavor none too well. 

Yet Yorick’s brain was far from dull, 

Though Hamlet pah!’d, and dropped his skull. 


Why, here comes rain! The sky grows dark, — 
Was that the roll of thunder? Hark! 
’ The shop affords a safe retreat, 
A chair extends its welcome seat, 
The tradesman has a civil look 
(I’ve paid, impromptu, for my book), 
The clouds portend a sudden shower, — 
Ill read my purchase for an hour. 
(7 more stanzas) 


O. W. Hotes: Epilogue to the Breakfast-Table Series. 


XX. Write a description, in the same metre and tone 
as the following: — 


My roof is hardly picturesque — 

It lacks the pleasant reddish brown 
Of the tiled house-tops out of town, 
And cannot even hope to match 
The modest beauty of the thatch: 
Nor is it Gothic or grotesque — 
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No gable breaks, with quaint design, 
Its hard monotony of line, 

And not a gargoyle on the spout 
Brings any latent beauty out: 

Its only charm — I hold it high — 
Is just its nearness to the sky. 


But yet it looks o’er field and tree, 
And in the air 
One breathes up there 
A faint, fresh whiff suggests the sea. 
And that is why, this afternoon, 
The topmost slates above the leads 
Were thick with little bobbing heads, 
And frisking tails, and wings that soon 
Shall spread, ah, me! 
For lands where summer lingers fair, 
Far otherwhere. 
I heard a muttering, 
Saw a fluttering, 
Pointed wings went skimming past, 
White breasts shimmered by as fast, 
Wheel and bound and spurt and spring — 
All the air seemed all on wing. 
Then, like dropping clouds of leaves, 
Down they settled on the eaves — 
All the swallows of the region, 
In a number almost legion — 
Frisked about, but did not stop 
Till they reached the ridge atop. 
(58 more lines) 
Grorce CotTEerELu: “An Autumn Flitting” (in Stedman’s Vic- 
torian Anthology, p. 494). 


XXI. This ballade will serve the double purpose of 
illustrating the ballade form and triple measures. 
Choose a refrain, and write a ballade upon it. 


OF BLUE CHINA 


(A single ballade, with single refrain) 
There’s a joy without canker or cuark, 
There’s a pleasure eternally new, 

’T is to gloat on the glaze and the mark 
Of china that’s ancient and blue; 
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Unchipp’d, all the centuries through 

It has pass’d, since the chime of it rang, 
And they fashion’d it, figure and hue, 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


These dragons (their tails, you remark, 
Into bunches of gillyflowers grew), — 
When Noah came out of the ark, 

Did these lie in wait for his crew? 

They snorted, they snapp’d, and they slew, 
They were mighty of fin and of fang, 

And their portraits Celestials drew 

In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


Here’s a pot with a cot in a park, 

In a park where the peach-blossoms blew, 
Where the lovers eloped in the dark, 

Lived, died, and were changed into two 
Bright birds that eternally flew 

Through the boughs of the may, as they sang; 
°T is a tale was undoubtedly true 

In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


Envoy 
Come, snarl at my ecstacies, do, 
Kind critic; your “‘tongue has a tang,” 
But — a sage never heeded a shrew 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 
ANDREW Lance. 


XXII. The following will serve as two examples of 
short narratives in blank verse. Each poem is com- 
plete. Choose an incident from your reading, and tell 
it in blank verse. 


(a) AN ‘EPISODE 


Vasari tells that Luca Signorelli, 

The morning star of Michael Angelo, 

Had but one son, a youth of seventeen summers, 

Who died. That day the master at his easel 

Wielded the liberal brush wherewith he painted 

At Orvieto, on the Duomo’s walls, 

Stern forms of Death and Heaven and Hell and J adpment! 
Then came they to him, and cried: ‘Thy son is dead, 
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Slain in a duel; but the bloom of life 
Yet lingers round red lips and downy cheek.” 
Luca spoke not, but listen’d. Next they bore 
And left on tiptoe son and sire alone. 
Still Luca spoke and groan’d not; but he rais’d 
The wonderful dead youth, and smooth’d his hair, 
Wash’d his red wounds, and laid him on a bed, 
Naked and beautiful, where rosy curtains 
Shed a soft glimmer of uncertain splendor 
Life-like upon the marble limbs below. 
Then Luca seiz’d his palette: hour by hour 
Silence was in the room; none durst approach: 
Morn wore to noon, and noon to eve, when shyly 
A little maid peep’d in, and saw the painter 
Painting his dead son with unerring hand-stroke, 
Firm and dry-ey’d before the lordly canvas. 

Joun ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


(b) ABRAHAM DAVENPORT 


In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 
Their wisest men to make the public laws. 
And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 
Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 


*Twas on a May-day of the far old year 

Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 

Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 

Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 

A horror of great darkness, like the night 

In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 

The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 

Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbs 
The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the barnyard fowls 
Roosted; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on leathern wings 
Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor died; 

Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
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The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as he looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 

As Justice and inexorable Law. 


Meanwhile in the old State-House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 

“Tt is the Lord’s Great Day! Let us adjourn,” 
Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 
All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 
The intolerable hush. “This well may be 
The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 
But be it so or not, I only know 
My present duty, and my Lord’s command 
To occupy till he come. So at the post 
Where he hath set me in his providence, 
I choose for one to meet him face to face, — 
No faithless servant frightened from my task, 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 
And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 
Bring in the candles.” And they brought them in. 


Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 

An act to amend an act to regulate 

The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 

The shrewd dry humor natural to the man; 

His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 

To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 

Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 


And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poise, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 

That simple duty hath no place for fear. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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XXIII. The two following will serve as examples 
of light verse. You will see that the success of such 
trifles depends, first, upon an amusing idea, and, sec- 
ond, upon the offhand air with which this idea is 
expressed. 


(a) JANUARY 


Upon the Ice, ’t is nice to glide, 
A merry maiden by your side! - 
The air is keen, the day is fine, 
You think the sport is most divine, 
When skimming o’er the frozen tide. 


To Miss Chinchilla you confide, 
How proud you are to be her guide; 
Then try to cut some quaint design 
Upon the Ice. 


With measured motion, rhythmic stride, 
You put on speed and put on side: 
You cut the figures Eight and Nine — 
And sometimes on your back recline! 
Such falls will sometimes come to pride, 
Upon the Ice. 
J. Asupy-Sterry: The Lazy Minstrel. 


(b) THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


O, May is the month when the madly esthetical 
Plunge deep into nonsense profoundly poetical! 

They sing and they shout about sunshine and greenery, 
Of beauty and blossom and song-birds and scenery. 

I own that my notion of May is a hazy one, 

And don’t think its weather is good for the Lazy One; 
To go out of doors I have not the temerity — 

When May has set in with its usual severity! 


The weather, distressing for man and for beast it is, 

The sky is o’erclouded, the wind in the East it is; 

The streets and the footways detestably muddy are, 

Our cheeks are all blue, and our noses all ruddy are: 

We’ve coughs, and we’ve colds, and we've pains most 
rheumatical, 

Our temper is short, and our language emphatical! 
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There’s nothing but hopeless, dull, gloomy austerity — 
When May has set in with its usual severity! 


The mornings are dark, and the nights demoniacal, 

We’re dismal, depressed, and we’re hypochondriacal! 

O, May is a fraud — there’s no trace of blue skies about, 

The month that all poets have told lots of lies about! 

Let’s all stop at home, and in easy-chairs ruminate, 

The curtains draw close and the lamps now illuminate; 
.And pile on the logs with most cheerful celerity — 

Now May has set in with its usual severity! 

J. AsHBY-STERRY. 


XXIV. The following sonnets illustrate very well 
the fact that this complex form lends itself admirably 
to condensed description. Students who fear verse- 
writing because for them it connotes “being poetic,” 
reading these sonnets (as, in fact, most of the other 
specimens of verse that I have given), will realize that 
the qualities of vigor, conciseness, accuracy of diction, 
and a general rightness of observation and reporting 
(all qualities of good prose) may unite with rhyme and 
metre to make good verse. 


(a) eae. STAFF-NURSE: OLD STYLE 


The greater masters of the commonplace, 

Rempranpt and good Sir WALTER — only these 

Could paint her all to you: experienced ease 

And antique liveliness and ponderous grace; 

The sweet old roses of her sunken face; 

The depth and malice of her sly, grey eyes; 

The broad Scots tongue that flatters, scolds, defies; 

The thick Scots wit that fells you like a mace. 

These thirty years has she been nursing here, 

Some of them under Syme, her hero still. 

Much is she worth, and even more is made of her. 

Patients and students hold her very dear. 

The doctors love her, tease her, use her skill. 

They say “The Chief” himself is half-afraid of her. 
W. E. Hentey, Jn Hospital, vim. 
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VISITOR 


Her little face is like a walnut shell 
With wrinkling lines; her soft, white hair adorns 
Her withered brows in quaint, straight curls, like horns; 
And all about her clings an old, sweet smell. 
Prim is her gown and quakerlike her shawl. 
Well might her bonnets have been born on her. 
Can you conceive a Fairy Godmother 
The subject of a strong religious call? 
In snow or shine, from bed to bed she rung, 
All twinkling smiles and texts and pious tales, 
Her mittened hands, that ever give or pray, 
Bearing a sheaf of tracts, a bag of buns: 
A wee old maid that sweeps the Bridegroom’s way, 
Strong in a cheerful trust that never fails. 
W. E. Hen ey, In Hospital, xx. 


CONCLUSION 


TuE previous chapters deal with some of the ways 
in which the student of writing can master the medium 
of expression — language. In conclusion, it will be 
well for us to look back and to try to tabulate the bene- 
fits which may reasonably be looked for from such 
practice. 

For vocabulary and diction, use translation, para- 
phrasing, verse-writing, transcribing, and writing from 
dictation. 

For the sentence, use condensation, Franklin’s plan, 
and transcribing. 

For thought, use condensation, paraphrasing, and 
translation. 

For clearness, use condensation, paraphrasing, and 
translation. 

For vigor, use imitation and verse-writing. 

For euphony and ease, use verse-writing, transla- 
tion, and imitation. 

For variety, use Franklix’s plan, imitation, and 
writing from dictation. 

In this tabulation, the devices are put roughly in the 
order of their value for each purpose. 


Attention to language and the niceties of style en- 
ables a man to acquire the faculty of bringing the 
subtlest, obscurest, most complicated thoughts 
to light. What is called command of language 
is indispensable to a writer. — JoHN ADDINGTON 
Symonps: Essays Speculative and Suggestive. 
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